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4 Visit to Flanders, in July, 1816, being chiefly an account of 
the Field of Waterloo, with a short sketch of Antwerp and 
Brussels, at that. time occupied by the wounded of both Ar- 
mies. By James Simpson, Esq. Advocate. Third Edition, 
12mo. Pp. 200, Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Baldwin and Co. 
London. 


Every new account of that glorious day which sealed the fate 
of the Corsican, and secured the triumph of social order and 
legitimate sway, and every fresh anecdote connected with that 
awful event, must be highly interesting to all but the friends 
of the former, and the enemies of the latter. For our own 
part, we are free to confess, that ‘tis a subject of which we 
shall never be tired, and that there is scarcely a book which 
we open with so much pleasure, or peruse with so much de- 
light, as one which treats of it. Mr. Simpson’s visit is inte- 
resting on every account; he is an intelligent gleaner, who 
has collected materials which had escaped the researches of 
other visitants, and who has, in truth, arranged them to the 
best advantage ; the sources of information consulted by him 
may be relied on for their authenticity ; and there is a glow of 
patriotism in his narrative which affords infinite gratification 
tothe reader. He entered Flanders at the latter end of July, 
little more than a month after the battle of Waterloo, His 
No. 214, Vol. 50, March, 1815. Q 
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first visit, after passing through the principal places in Holland, 
was to Antwerp, which, at that time, contained a great num. 
ber of wounded officers and soldiers of both armies. Whe. 
he went to the Corderie, a rope-walk which had been fitted wp 
for the wounded French prisoners, he saw several of them i 
the agonies of death, repeating their favourite watch-words 
“ Vive [ Empereur.” 


‘* Yet did phrenetic zeal for the Emperor, in these poor creatures, 
seem to increase with their sufferings ; and in the face of their ful 
knowledge of his sacrifice and desertion of them. One man wa 
poirted out, who had tossed his amputated arm in the air, withs 
feeble shout of ‘ Vive [ Empereur.’ Another, at the moment of 
the preparations to take off his leg, declared, that there was some. 
thing he knew of which would cure bim on the spot, and save the 
limb and the operator's trouble. When asked to explain this strange 
remark, he said, ‘ a sight of the Emperor !’ The indispensable am- 
putation did not save bim; he died in the surgeon's hands, and his 
last words, stedfastly looking on his own blood, were, that he would 
cheerfully shed the last drop in his veins for the great Napoleon! A 
singularly wild and almost poetic fancy, was the form in which 1 
third bore his testimony ; he was undergoing, with great steadiness, 
the operation of the extraction of a ball from his side, and it hap- 
pened to be the left; in the moment of his greatest sufferings, be 
exclaimed, ‘ an nch deeper, and you'll find the Emperor! Ha 
the Emperor excited such heroic devotion ; had be gloriously sacrificed 
himself in the field; or had bis cause been as good as it was profligate, 
there would bave been no allaying reserve in the pathos and even 
sublimity of these singular effusions. But another reflection un 
seasonably intrudes, which at once renders the kind of scenes de 
scribed repulsive and \Wnsvitable. It is to be feared that affections 
less amiable called forth these unexpected ebullitions. The vail, 
mortified, jutious, Frenchmen were preaching themselves at the 
moment, and not their pretended ido}, The latter was too well 
known, even in the effelgence of bis power, ever to be personally 
loved ; much more when the blindest of bis worshippers knew that be 
had made a very safe and easy retreat in his own person ; leaving them 
torememler bim in ihe borrors of the field and the hospital, But every 
Frenchman, identitying Napoleon's name with his own greatness, 
had committed himself so entirely, that to cease to cry out ‘ Vive 
f Empereur,’ as long as breath ond lite lasted, was a thought not tobe 
endured fora moment. A Frenchman, it is wel] known, lives fr 
effect; and if cirenmstances only excite him enough, will die fo 
effect too. Mortified vanity and wounded pride will impel him 
any thing ; and it is therefore that a petulant and unyielding spitit 
afier defeat in battle, is the last thing to leave, if it ever leaves, the 
Freach soldier, or the French nation. Man and woman of thet 
teli the allied troops, who live as masters in their bonses in Paris 

'f, that nonobstant, they are not conquered ; while retrospectively 
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talking of their days of prosperity, in which the prostration of their 
most humiliated enemy never equalled what their own now is, we 
hear of nothing but French conquests and their legitimate fruits.” 


These sentiments, just as they are, and arising out of an 
intimate knowledge of the French character, have, it seems, 
incurred the censure of some moder. critics, who are, good 
souls! pleased to consider them as iliberal, and as calculated 
to depreciate most heroic actions. Before we copy the author's 
justification of himself, we must take leave to break a lance 
ourselves with these generous defenders of a race of regicides 
and rebels. When one man proclaims to the world his devoted 
attachment to another, is that alone sufficient to entitle him 
to applause? Has the object of his devotion nothing to do 
with the consideration whether it be meritorious or not? If 
so, the worshippers of Satan, are as much entitled to praise, 
as the disciples of our blessed Redeemer. Yet, monstrous as 
this supposition would be, it is not more so, than the positiotr 
maintained by the critics in question. To avow an attachment 
to aman notoriously stained with every crime which the human 
imagination can conceive, or the tongue describe; to a tyrant, 
bleod-thirsty, vindictive, cruel, pitiless, and remorseless ; to 
a wretch who has violated every law, divine or human; is to 
manifest a depravity of heart, revolting to the feelings of 
every friend to virtue. For, it must be supposed that such 
attachment springs from an admiration of the individual, and 
an entire approval of the actions of his life. But, it has 
been contended, that, whatever the motive of the attachment 
avowed by these soldiers might be, the mere act of proclaiming 
it, under such circumstances, was most heroic; a position not 
less absurd than the other. If any danger, indeed, had attended 
the avowal of this attachment, there might be some pretext 
for the assertion; but that was not the case; and, therefore, 
what heroism there could be in exclaiming, in articulo mortis, 
vive l’Empereur; in telling a surgeon, that, if he would cut 
down to the heart, he would find the emperor there ; or in 
saying, that he would shed the last drop of his blood for the 
great Napoleon, we confess our inability to discover. It 
appears most clear to us, that neither was the motive com- 
mendable, nor the act heroic; that the whule was a French 
Janfaronnade, the offspring of vanity, and intended for effect. 

It is not meant to deny to these men, any merit which 
may attach to the contempt of death, and the patieut en- 
durance of sufferings; though, with respect to the former, 
t must be obsetved, that the merit of composure in our last 
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212 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
moments, depends on our belief, or disbelief, of what is to 


follow. The man who has succeeded in persuading himself 


that death is only an eternal sleep, can feel no dread of en. 
countering it; and has, therefore, no merit in meeting it with 
coolness and indifference. But with the true Christian, the 
cause is different. 

It may he asked, why men could feel or express any attach- 
ment to such a being as Buonaparte, who had no one quali 
about him to raise affection, or to command esteem? The 
truth is, that his interest leading him to be bountiful to his 
followers, who were the instruments of his ambition, gratitude 
occasionally operated as a substitute for the warmer affections, 
and produced something like a similar effect. With respect to 
the soldiers, he secured their attachment, by allowing them 
the unrestrained gratification of all their worst passions, and 
by opening to them a field in which those passions might have 
their full scope. Such was the bond by which these heroes 
were attached to their leader; and we must leave our readers 
to decide whether the motive of the attachment was respectable 
or profligate, and whether the avowal of it, on their death-bed, 
was an act of heroism, or an indulgence of vanity. We shall 
now suffer our author to speak for himself on this topic. 


** The conjecture hazarded in the first chapter, as to the probable 
motive of attachment which the wounded French soldiers in the hos- 
pital at Antwerp manifested for their Emperor, has not passed without 
animadversion. It has been considered as illiberally denying to an 
enemy an exalied or even respectable motive for sentiments and 
actions abstractedly most heroic. I trust that a few words on this 
really important subject will not be considered as impertinent. 1 can 
scarcely accuse myself of coldly estimating disinterested heroism, 
and I feel that were I to find it in an enemy, I should only love it the 
more. One well-authentica'e! instance of the millions of Soldier 
whom the French Revolu on has bred, demoralized, and devoted, 
would be ar. freshment like av Oasis in the desert. There may ne 
doubt have occurred many for the gratification of others more fortv- 
nate than [ have been in this particular. Iam giving no opinion of 
the French Nation at large ; being quite willing to judge of them by 
many individuals of rea} worth and feeling, whom I have the happi- 
ness to know ; but assuredly these were not in any way connected 
with the army. Se//, I will venture to say, is the real idol of Revo 
lationized Frenchman, the truth forced itself on my observation at 
every turn, when viewing closely that dangerous class of the French 
Nation. An enumeration of the occasions were here out of place; 
but from a number to which | could appeal, I shall select one iner 
dent: and, if uy readers can imagine the hero of it shouting the 
Emperor's name, and tossing his arm in the air, as he would no doubt! 
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have done had it been his lot to have had it amputated, in public, 
after the battle of Waterloo, they are at liberty to draw their own 
)- conclusions with regard tothe motives by which, in such a case, he 
b would have been actuated, 

£ . Wishing, when in Paris, to hear more of the conversation of 
Frenchmen than I could meet with at Restaurateurs and Coffee-houses, 
where it is understood that no one table shall know what another 
is saying or doing, I frequently dined at tablis dhéte, (ordinaries), 


Y where I was ofien witness to very free discourse on the part of the 
enemies of the Government. On one of these occasions, in a hotel 
. in the Place Carousel, I chanced to sit, at table, opposite to a Colonel 
le of the Imperial Guard, just returned from the Loire, to arrange some 
F private affairs in Paris previous to retiring to his home, in obedience to 
0 the ordonnance of the King. This man could not help his ill looks ; 
n but a singularly ruffian appearance was tendered in him tenfold more 
d disgusting by his noise, presumption, and ferocity. He barangued in 
o asort of fury every momentof his intervals of eating and drinking ; 
$ his theme,—not his country—not his Emperor—but Aimself,—his 
; own disasters and disappo:ntments. Repeatedly striking his hand on 
> the table, with much elevation of voice, ke told us that the change 


of affairs had ruined him; that he had thrown away the labours: of 
a life of warfare ; that hehad been in so many battles, and attained 


: so many honours, to no purpose; that the disasters of the French 
® Army bad driven him back to poverty; that Ae spurned to solicit 
. apitiful half-pay from the Bourbon government, who might enjoy, 


if they pleased, the satisfaction of having destroyed Aim—but 
justice would one day be done! There needed no addition to this 
last virtuous hope fully tu explain. bis frequent allusion to the decla- 
4 tation of the allied powers, ‘ Why in the face of that do they ree 
main an hour in France ? Napoleon n’est plus.’ 

“ Having some curiosity to feel the pulse of this enfant de la 
revolution, on the subject of the momentous appeal which was then 
pending, I asked a person who sat near him, what had become of 
Labedoyere. The answer was assumingly given by the Colonel, who 
) pointed to a clock. in the room, and, with another rap. among the 
glasses, said, ‘In half an hour be will be no more.’ His information 
was quite correct. The half-hour elapsed, and the patriot, pointing 
again to the clock as it was striking six, waited -ill the last-stroke, and 
then, with a sort of ferocious playfulness, which manifested strongly 
the reality of his sympathy with Labedoyere, he bestowed a -smart 
slap upon his own cheeks, filled a glass of wine, and helped bimself 
toanother peach. My own wonder that such a man was actually 
permitted to sit at table with Gentlemen, amounted at this moment 
‘oakind of shudder, which diverted several of the other guests who 

rved it, 

“Next day I chanced to see the Colonel seated in the Cabriole of 
1 Diligence, proceeding a ses foyers. 

“ My acquaintance with this accomplished person solved to me 
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another question much agitated ; namely, whether the deposition anj 
detention of Bupnaparte, is security of itself for the peace of France, 
and consequently of Europe; and whether justice would have bee 
done to the human race, in the present extreme situation of the world 
if the ajlied powers bad withdrawn their troops the moment his per. 
son was secured on board the Bellerophon, in terms of the interpret, 
tion which the Colonel put upon their declaration; a declaration which 
he was pleased to forget was an offer made and rejected, and again mo. 
destly funded upon after the war had failed,—that war being the 
alternative first preferred by the French Atmy, and, as they maiotaig, 
by the French people.” 


Mr. Simpson indulges in much honest and commendable § 
pride at the panegyrics bestowed upon his countrymen, where. 
ever he went. Indeed, it must be confessed that they richly 
deserved all the good that was said of them, for a more brave, 
and a more orderly set of men, than are to be found in ou § 
Scotch regiments, are not to be found in the British service, 
and, consequently, not in the world. 


“In Antwerp much was said of the Highlanders. A gentleman 
whom I saw had, when the wounded arrived, been recognized and 
spoken to, by a poor Highlander. The circumstance absolutely gave 
him a kind of consideration in the crowd ; he felt prouder at the mo- 
ment, than if a prince had smiled upon him. At Brussels, aod 
wherever J went in the Netherlands, when the English troops were 
mentioned, whom they likewise much admired, the natives always 
returned to the Scotch, with ‘ Mais les Ecossois,’ they are good and 
kind as well as brave; they are the only soldiers who become ‘ enfans 
de la famille,’ in the houses in which they are billeted ; they even 
carry about the children, and do domestic work. The favourite pro- 
verbial term is, ‘ Les KEeossots sont (des) lions dans ta bataille, a 
(des) agneaux dans la maison.’ There was a competition among 
the inhabitants, who should have them in their houses ; and whe 
they returned wounded, the same house they had left had its doors 
open, and the family went out some miles to meet ‘ notre Ecossots, 
The people had many instances to relate of the generosity of these 
men after the battle ; many, although themselves wounded, were 
seen binding up the wounds of the French, and assisting them with 
their arm. On the contrary, it is well known, that very few of out 
soldiers fell into the hands of the enemy, without being murdered 
in cold blood. There cannot be a better test of two nations, or 4 
more satisfactory decision of the question on which the peace and hap 
piness of mankind should depend. 


This account, the accuracy of which may be relied on, is 
highly honourable to the national character of the Scotch, and 
more than justifies the partiality which their countryman, the 
author, feels for them. ‘Two of his friends were at Brussels, 
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at the period of the battle of Waterloo, and the relation of 
what passed in that city, as collected from them, forms, by no 
means, the least interesting part of this intelligent little volume. 


« [cis well known, that the news of the French having attacked 
the Prussians at Charleroi, on the 15th, reached the Duke of Wel- 
lington at night,*and produced his prompt departure for the rendezvous 
of the British army at Quatre Bras. The inhabitunts of Brussels were 
roused from their slumbers in the silence of the night, by the drums 
and bugles of alarm ; and, pouring out of their houses, increased the 
confusion. My friend among the rest immediately repaired to the 
Place Royale, where, and in the park, unagitated with alarm, our 
brave troops were making their preparations, and taking their places 
with all the composure of an ordinary parade. The artillery, the 
cavalry, the waggon-train, were all in perfect order in the park, and sete 
ting out with alacrity to meet the enemy. The sun was rising when 
the march began ; each regiment went off with three cheers, in the 
midst o! the inhabitants, who had crowded every spot where they 
could get a last look at them, and follow them with their blessings 
aod prayers. My friend was naturally most affected with, and loved 
most to recount, the steady, serious, business-like march of the High- 
land regiments,who were about to justify and exceed the utmost which 
had been said and expected of them in the Netherlands, ‘ God pro- 
tect the brave Scotch;'—=‘ God cover the heads of our gallant friends, 
were often repeated as they passed along; and many a flower was 
thrown from many a fair hand into their ranks. In three hours, the 
Place Royale and the Park were empty and silent ; and the inhabitants 
retired to their houses in a state of anxiety which needs no de- 
scription,” 


The interval betweeh the departure of the troops, and the 
arrival of news from the army, was dreadful beyond concep- 
tion to the inhabitants of Brussels. Suspense is, perhaps, the 
most intolerable state in which human beings can be kept ; 
and here it was aggravated by the dread that the allies would 





* By the bye, it has often stricken us with astonishment, that more 
than twelve hours should have elapsed, after the French attack on 
the Prussians, before the Duke of Wellington was apprised of it! 
Was not the attack expected? Were there no outposts stationed on 
the frontiers? No Videtts, no Dragocns for the purpose of con- 
veying intelligence? We must confess that the want of these neces- 
sary precautions, at such a time, and under such circumstances, toge- 
‘ther with the great distance of the cavalry from the rest of the army, 
have surprised us beyond measure. But where the contest was so nobly 
supported, and the result was so eminently glorious, the mind refuses 
todwell upon errors or mistakes, which, had affairs taken a different 
turn, might have become the subject of serious inquiry. 
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be defeated, and that the French would once more gain 
session of the city. But we must pursue, a little farther, the 
highly-interesting narrative, which places the events, as it 
were, immediately before us. 


*« Very early next morning my friend set out for Quatre Bray, 
moved by a most natural sympathy, having seen the regiment ip 
which he had once served, pass onto the scene of action. He wa 
much affected by meeting on the road, on their way back from the 
sad ficid, two English ladies on horseback, unattended, in agonies of 
grief; which spoke too plainly its own cause. : 

‘« He saw the memorable scene of the short, but brilliant, affair of 
Quatre Bras: an affair which, although forming really a part of 
Waterloo, has its own separate merits of the highest order. Letit 
never be forgotten, that here 9000 of the Guards and Highlander, 
and some other gallant regiments, among which were the 28th and 
30th, with about 4000 Brunswick ‘troops and Belgians, without 
cavalry, actually drove back Marshal Ney, at the head of 50,000 
men, ad bivouacked forthe night on the enemy's first position, 
The’ British loss was immense. The Highland garb was particularly 
conspicuous among the slain. The brave men who wore it, cheered 
at sun-rise by their admiring friends, when marching out of Brussels, 
Jay dead absolutely in ranks before it set.” 


Mr. Simpson has not stated this affair with his usual accu- 
racy. It certainly was brilliant, but by no means short, since 
it began before three in the afternoon, (Sir Thomas Pictou's 
division arrived, Lord Wellington says, about half-past two, 
and we know it was attacked directly by the enemy,) and 
lasted till night. Indeed, Lord Wellington distinctly says, 
** the troops were long and severely engaged.” And Ney, it 
his justificatory letter to Fouche, observes, that the French 
maintained their position till the close uf day, which, 
the 16th of June, must have been nearly nine o'clock. So 
that this gallant division, led by that ever to be honoured, ever § 
to be lamented officer, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, 
maintained, with fortitude and bravery never surpassed, this 
unequal contest for six hours, and that too, without cavalfy 
and without artillery, while the enemy were yearns 
vided with both. It was in this affair that General Picton 
received a musket-ball in the hip ; but concealed the wounl 
that he might not be deprived of his share of the danger and 
of the glory, in that general action which, he knew, must vey 
soon take , lace. ; 

As. the gentleman, who supplied the author with materials 
for this purt of his narrative, was returning from Quatre Bra 
he was surprized by the sudden retreat of the allied arm): 
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This was oecasiuned by the retreat ofthe Prussians ; and the 
object of it was to preserve the communication between the 
two armies, and to take up the position of Waterloo, which 
Lord Wellington had long before reconnoitred, and fixed upon 
as the scene of action ‘This retreat, however, filled the 
inhabitants of Brussels with alarm, which was increased by 
the arrival of some hundreds of the toreiga troops, who fled 
on the first approach of the French, and reached Brussels 
about noon on Saturday, the 17th. The author does not say 
what troops these were, but we believe they were some Belgians, 
who tnus disgraced their name and country. The people of 
Brussels refused to open the gates of the town to them, and 
several English gentlemen who were there earnestly exhorted 
them, but in vain, to return to the army, and boldly face the 
enemy. Deaf alike to the calls of honour, and the sense of 
shame, these cowards ‘ lay down in crowds, on the pavements 
of the suburbs, and on the boulevards under the walls.” 

In the afternoon of that day the wounded British from 
Quatre Bras arrived, when not only the gates, but the houses, 
were thrown open to receive them, every hand was ready to 
administer relief---Even the ladies attended them, and dressed 
their wounds. 


“« Sunday came, and the battle, about nine miles off, began to 
roar It was described, by the inhabitants of Brussels, as one unip- 
terrupted peal of thunder in their ears for eight hours. 


*« Then great events were in the gale, 
** And each hour brought a varying tale. 


‘* But the fears of the inhabitants always made the French suc- 
cessful. What then must they have felt, when the Englist: bagga 
passed through Brussels, and crowded the road to Antwerp. No 
wonder that the romour was ‘hen believed, ihat the Frénch had 
gained a complete victory. The entire popniation were now to fly ; 
a Salisfactory piece of evidence of no great attachment tothe French. 
* Nous sommes perdus, nous sommes perdus,’ was the only cry ‘to’ be 
heard among the inhabitants. My friend resolved on flight on bis 
lady's account, and had the extraordinary fortune to reach Mechline, 
aboot 15 miles, unhurt. They got a place in the track-boat-on the 
canal ; and being close to the road, saw all its horrors. When horses 
fell, the waggon wheels crushed the rider : baggy ge was thrown off 
and carried away by the peasantry, to be cut open and plundered. 


Great sams of money were in this way lost, and clothes and other 


Property spread over the fields. An Englsh officer, who had losta 

» and was carried ov his servant's vack, came and begged to be 
taken into the boat. . He was known to my friend, who, although 
the passengers, jatent on self-preservation, opposed jt, by absolute 
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force obtained his admission. At Mechline they found it very difficu) 
to obtain admission into a house; and the difficulty was increased, 
when the people were told that the lady was ill. Most providentially 
they procured a carriage to Antwerp next day. On their arrival 
there, they heard an altercation between their coachman and 
woman on the top, whom he had taken up, and would not let down 
till she paid a franc. They found this poor detenue to be the widow, 
newly so made, of a soldier killed at Quatre Bras ; and the motber 
of a child which she had the day before seen crashed to death by a 
waggon-wheel! Many of the wounded were travelling the same 
road ; some had lost a hand or an arm ; thousands were on foot ; and 
all sorts of carriages and horses crowded the 1oad and increased the 
danger. The scene was beyond description horrible.” 


How little do we, whom Providence has placed in an Island, 
and blessed with a means of self-defence, almost as peculiar 
to ourselves us it is necessary, know of the ravages and of the © 
horrors of war. We shed our blood, indeed, and expend 7 
our treasures ; but what is this compared to a constant expo: 7 
sure tothe barbarous incursions of a remorseless enemy; to 
the devastatiun occasioned by sanguinary conflicts ; to all the 
nameless horrors to which the inhabitants of the continent 
are exposed from the gross outrages of a licentious soldiery; 
aud to the almost intolerable misery of witnessing the horrible 
consequences of a sanguinary and destructive battle, such as 
that of Waterloo, for instance! What thanks, what gratitude, 
do we owe to that beneficent power who has rendered us thus 
exempt from hardships and from wretcnedness to which s0 
many of our fellow-creatures are subject !---Amidst all the 
confusion here described, not one of the fugitives had even 
seen a Frenchman! On the Monday, the news of the defeat 
of the French reached Antwerp, when the author’s friend and 
his lady returned to Brussels. On the Wednesday, the husband 
visited the fatal tield of Waterloo. 


‘* His account of it isdreadful. The first thing which struck bim 
at a distance, was the quantity of caps and hats strewed on the 

ound ; it appeared as if the field had been covered with crows 

hen he came to the spot, the sight was truly shocking. At firt, 
there was a great preponderance of British slain, which looked very 
ill ; but more in advance, the revenge made itself dreadfully marked, 
for ten French lay dead for one British. The field was so much 
covered with blood, that it appeared as if it had been completely 
flooded with it ; dead horses seemed innumerable, and the pe 
santry employed in burying the dead, generally stript the bodies 
first. Of cour-e these people got a vast booty, when they ventured 
out of the neighbouring wood, after the battle; many of them mai 
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some hundred pounds. A great quantity of cap-plates, cuirasses, 
and other articles, were collected by them, and sold as relics.” 


It is impossible to conceive any thing more horrible than 
this spectacle ! What sorrow, mixed with indignation, must 
a man feel on the contemplation of such a scene. ‘The terror, 
however, is tempered with the reflection, that the most happy 
consequences have resulted from this dreadful sacrifice of 
human lives. But nothing occurs to lessen our indignation at 
the atrocity of that monster who rendered the sacrifice ne- 
cessary—-a monster who has literally deluged the continent of 
Europe with blood ; and is, nevertheless, allowed to pass the 
remainder of his days in peace (if his conscience will allow 
him to enjoy it) and affluence! Heavens! what an itatuation, 
to let such a monster escape the punishment due to his mani- 
fold, his countless, his nameless, crimes !—But we return to 
our author. 


“ T had the good fortune to travel from Brussels to Paris, witha 
young Irish officer and his wife. an Antwerp lady of only sixteen, 
of great beauty, and much innocence and naiveté of manners. The 
oficer had been in the battle of Quatre Bras, as well as of 


Waterloo ; and to him I owe much of my minutest and most inter- 


esting information. An anecdote of his fair Belgian, which he justly 
took some pride in relating, will further serve to give an idea of the 
kind of scenes then occurring, the horrors and dangers of which it 
is so difficult to describe. He was living in Cantoninents at Nivelles, 
having his wife with him. The unexpected advance of the French 
called him off, at a moment's notice, to Quatre Bras ; but he left 
with his wite, his servant, one horse, and the family baggage, which 
was packed upon a large ass Retreat at the time was not antici- 
pated ; burt, being suddenly ordered on the Saturday morning, he 
contrived to get a message to his wife to make the best of her way, 
attended by the servant, to Brussels. The servant, a foreigner, had 
availed himself of the opportunity to take leave of both master and 
mistress, and made off with the horse which had been lett for the 
use of the latier, With a firmness becoming the wife of a tritish 
officer, she boldly commenced on toot her own retreat of twenty-five 
miles, leading the ass, and carefully preserving the baggage. No 
Violence was dared by any one to so innocent a pilgrim, but no one 
could afford to assist her. She. was soon in the midst of the 
columns of the retreating British army, and much retarded and 
endangered by the artillery. Her fatigue was great; it rained in 
Waler-spouts, and the thunder and lightning were dreadful in the 
extreme. She continued to advance, and got upon the great road 
fom Charleroi to Brussels, at Waterloo, when the army on the 
~aturday evening were taking up their line for the awful conflict. 
4 80 extensive a field, and among 80,000 men, it was in vain to 
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seek ber husband ; she knew that thesiyght of her, éhere, would Onir ‘4 “ 


have embarrassed and distressed him ; she kept slowly advancing 
to Brussels all the Saturday night ; the way choked with all sorts o 


conveyances, waggons and horses ; multitudes of native fugitives oP 


the road, and flying into the great wood; and numbers of the 
wounded working their painful way, dropping at every step, and By 
breathing their last. Many persons were actually killed by others, 0 
in the desperate efforts of the latter to remove impediments to their F 
escape ; and, to add to the horrors, the rain continued unabated, and 
the thunder and lightning still raged as if the heavens were torn 
pieces. Full twelve miles further in the nightahis young woma & 
marched, up to her knees in mud, her boots worn entirely § 
off, so that she was barefooted ; but still unhurt, she continued to § 
advance ; and, although thousands lost their baggage, and many § 
their lives, she calmly entered Brussels in the morning in safety, 
and without the loss of an article. ' 

** In a few hours after her arrival, commenced the cannon’ 
roar of the tremendous Sunday, exposed to which, for ten hours, she § 
knew her husband to be ; and afier a day and night of agony, she 
was amply rewarded by finding herself in his arms, he unhurt, and § 
she nothing the worse, on the Monday, The officer told me the tale 
with tears in his eyes. He called ber his ‘‘ dear litthke woman,” and 
said she became more valuable to him every day. 1] never saw a more 
elegant gentleman-like young man ; and assuredly his pretty Belgian 
seeined almost toadore him. It gave additional value to the fore- 
going anecdote, that I had it from the actors in the scene described, 
When | remarked that it was quite in the spirit of Elizabeth 
of Siberia, the Jady exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! ma mere dit la méme 
chose !" 


It is impossible to read this aneedote without feeling a deep 
interest in the fate of this fortunate officer and his fair mate, 
Doubly fortunate he, in obtaining such a wife, and in escaping 
unhurt from two such desperate conflicts as those of Quatre 
Bras and of Waterloo ;— 


O! fortunati Ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt ! 
* * * * ¥* * 


We find ourselves unable, through want of room, to follow 
our intelligent author through the field of battle ; we must, 
therefore, content ourselves, with selecting a few slight 
sketches, or incidental anecdotes, connected with the mighty 
events of that never-to-be-forgotten day. On quitting 
extensive wood of Soignies, through which the road lay, the 
author came within sight of the small hamlet of Waterlo 
situated in a recess of the wood ; then driving a mile forwa‘d 
reached the still smaller hamlet of Mount St. John, which 
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> was in the rear of the British position. Here he left his 


carriage. 


« To the right and left were the multiplied marks of the artillery 
wheels, as tivalling ‘ lihtning’s course in ruin and in speed,’ they 
had careered to their station in the memorable line. Whole tracks 
were marked by che feet of the cavalry, often fetiock deep in the 
mud. The last homes of the brave began to appear, with the larger 
tumuli of their horses, more frequent as we approached the scene of 
contest. Keeping still the great road, we came to a tree which 
formed the precise centre of the British line, the well-chosen station 
of the Duke of Wellington, when not occasionally visiting other 
parts of the position to confirm the unflinching spirits of bis gallant 
comrades. It commanded a full view of the intermediate plain, and 
of the whole of the enemy's vast force upon the adverse slope and 
country beyond it, with every movement made or threatened by 
him. 

“ Nothing is more false than the French apology, (added to their 
never-failing pretence of being overpowered by numbers,) that the 
British position was natuially strong, and carefully fortified. 
Unentrenched stood the British army, along its whole position, on a 
slope so gentle, that a coach driving op would not slacken pace ; and 
tothe ridge of which the French cav.jry found no dithculty of gal- 
loping at full speed to the very bayonets of their opponents, who 
threw themselves into squares, their only entrenchments, to receive 
the charge. It was, to use a favourite English phrase, just the place 
tor ‘a fair set to; aclear field and no favour, 

“ From Lord Wellington's station we stood and gazed on the whole 
scene. So very simple is the field of Waterloo, that a con- 
ception of very ordinary power may quite take it in from description 
alone. Aithough here and there varied by inequalities, it will serve 
all popular purposes to say, that, at the distance from each other of 
adout a mile, the contending armies occupied parallel high grounds 
sloping, with almost equal declivity, to a plain of about half a mile 
broad which intervened. ‘The English line, or rather two lines, 
extended about two miles; the French masses nearly three miles. 
Che Brussels road ran at right angles through both armies, forming 
the centres of each. On this road, in one line, are the villages of 
Waterloo, and Mont St. John, and the farm houses of La Haye 
Sainte, and La Belle Alliance ; and the only other place which requires 
to be reterred to, is the memorable chdteau of Hougomcot, advanced 
a short way in front of nearly the, right of the British position. 
The road from Brussels to Nivelles, which branches off at Waterloo 
from the great road already described, passed the right of the army ; 
Which last being thrown back into a curve crossed the angle formed 
by the two roads, like the scale of a quadrant. A number of 
smaller roads and foot paths intersected the field in all directions, none 
of tbe of any importance in the affair, excepting always those 
Which admitted the brave Prussians to their share of tbe glory of deli- 
vering the world.” 
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The plan, prefixed to this volume, clearly illustrates th 
whole of the positions of the two armies, and conveys a com. 
petent idea of the field of battle, It rained hard the whole ¢ 
the night preceding the battle, but cleared up in the morning 


‘* When cooking their breakfast, the troops were called to desis, 
by ihe spiri(-stirring preparative from the aidsede-camp passing at fal 
gailop—‘* Stand to your arms, the French are moving.” ‘They ba 
moved. An immense array of Cuirassiers had already swept acrog 
the plain to embarrass the British deployments. A momentary alarm 
and confusion were created among our infantry and artillery. The 
Life-Guards, who had mainly covered the retreat the day before, hai 
the honour of the first dash at the enemy on the 18th of June, th: 
commencement only of much good service of theirs throughout the 
day. No charge on that field is described as more magnificent thn 
this, the first from these brilliant and tremendous troops. The shock 
was scarcely waited for by the enemy; a moment cleared the whol 
front attacked ; and in no part of the day was the flight of the Cuira 
siers more unequivocal, except at the termination of the battle, tha 
it was immediately after this, their first, essay.” 


What a disgraceful act was this of the boasted cuirassiers, 
with their superiority of numbers, and their defensive armour, 
to be so baftled and beat, in the face of both armies, and in their 
very first movement! And, we trust that the conduct o 
our heavy cavalry on that day will convince our government of 
the necessity of paying greater attention to this species oi 
force, which, for all purposes of real service in the field, 
is infinitely preferable to hussars and to light cavalry oi 
every kind, who cannot, we now know to our cost, be op 
posed to a charge of heavy cavalry. For certain kinds of service 
light dragoons are eminently useful; but take them out 
their sphere and they are worse than useless. There has 
been too much attention and too much cost bestowed on ou 
hussars, who have more the appearance of holiday-soldiers, 
than of serviceable troops. The expence of their dresses, and 
their superfluous ornaments, while they entail a heavy burdeo 
on the officers, are only calculate’ to gratify the evprices, and 
to flatter the vanity, of their conunenders. Such ’things ought 
not tobe. It appears certain, ¢ t the battle of Waterloo, 
the army commanded by Lord \ellington, did not exe 
eighty thousand men, of which vot more than thirty thousand 
were British troops ; the rest wer noverans, Brunsw kets 
Dutch, Belgians, and German it is equally certalt 
that the French army amounted to one hundred avd thitf 
thousand men, const tuting 7 majority of fit 
thousand, opposed dunay the » icle 0! > Cay, ull eventhg 
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tothe Mlies. The French in their lying accounts, bave la- 
boured to disguise this fact, so hunourable to the allies, but 
it is established beyond the reach of doubt. 


« Buonaparte knew the number of his already devoted adversaries 
well; and with his usual presumption expressed great astonishment 
to see their undismayed front on that side of the forest. His fear 
was, that they would escape him in the night ; and he exclaimed, 
on first seeing the order of battle with the dawn—‘ Ah! Je les liens 
donc, ces Anglois ! ” 


So certain was he, from the immense superiority of his force, 
of crushing his enemy by overwhelming numbers---the only 
military tactic with which he was conversant, and so little did 
he know of the spirit and temper of British troops, to whom 
he had never yet been opposed! ‘The attack was begun on 
every part of the line, by the artillery preceding the columns, 
which were headed by the cuirassiers. ‘The post of Hougo- 
mont which was the key of the left of the British possessions 
was attacked by Jerome Buonaparte with thirty thousand men, 
who were heroically repulsed by the light companies of the 
three regiments of Guards, a detacliment of Brunswick troops, 
under the command of Lord Saltoun. ‘The attacks on this im- 
portant post are described by Lord Wellington as ‘“ furious,” 
but though replaced throughout the day, by fresh troops, 
also by artillery of all sorts, they were uniformly unsuccess- 
ful; nothing could shake the courage of its noble defenders, 
who never left it, till they issued forth in the evening to in- 
flict exemplary vengeance on their presumptuous assailants, 
On the left, the French were received by that gallant Division 
de Picton whose prowess they had so frequently experienced in 
the Peninsular war. It is needless to add, that they were speedily 
repulsed. ‘The contrast, in the conduct of the two armies, 
was striking; as the English gave quarter, and never puta 
prisoner to death, while the French spared very few lives 
which they were able to take. ‘* Many officers were mur- 
dered, after giving up their swords ; and when prisoners were 
collected, cavalry was sent to cut them down, when cireum- 
stances at the moment prevented their removal! “ A young 
officer of the Greys, well known to the author, was shot by a 
French officer whose life he had preserved. The object of the 
Frenchman was to make his escape. He did not effect his pur- 
pose; heing overtaken and cutto pieces by the enraged soldiers !” 

And yet with a most unseasonable generosity, however, we 
Hot only saved the commander of these ruffians from the 
gallows, but maintain him at a great expence to the country ! 
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Surely, surely, this is misplaced magnanimity, and mistake 
policy. Well does Mr. Simpson observe : 
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“In the ordinary demoralization, produced by an education of 
violence and selfishness, nothing is more frightful than the want 
feeling which characterizes the French soldiery. ‘Their prisoner 
could hardly expect to be spared by the men, who, lying wounded 
themselves in the hospitals at Antwerp, were often seen mimicking 
the contoriions of countenance which were produced by the agonie 
of death, in one of their own comrades in the next bed. ‘Theres 
no curse to be compared to the power of fiends like these. Europe 
entire was roused to put them down; and they made a gigantic 
effort at Waterloo to rise again. It makes one shudder to think tha 
they were within a hair's breadth of succeeding ; and often I expe. 
rienced a movement, in which it was hard to say, whether there wa 
most of indigation or ridicule, when [ heard French-men and French § 
women lamenting in pathetic and sentimental terms, their failure; 
‘* Vertu malheuseuse, mais toujours respectalle.”’ 


We should say more truly Le Diable Mallieureux, mais 
toujours Diable. Numerous anecdotes are related by our 
author most honourable to the British character, and calcu- 
lated to impress on the heart a sense of indelible gratitude to 
the brave fellows who no nobly defended their country’s 
cause, and vindicated her fame, on that glorious day. We 
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perfectly agree with the author, “that their country do not 
know one-tenth of the merit of the men of Waterloo.” 


“A gleam of the gentler affections is hailed with tenfold sya 
pathy, when fora moment it gilds an interval of the empire of the 
sterner virtues in the warrior’s bosom. Itis like the breathing of the 
softest flute after the clang of a thousand trumpets; or the downy 
contact of the halcyon’s breast which stills the stormy sea. In th 
midst of their dangers, this band of heroes had their attention called 
toa very atfectiag scene of private friendship, two of the officer 
were the more closely attached to each other, that they were not 00 
terms of perfect good understanding with the rest of the mess; 
owing to their having opposed some arrangements which it was et 
pected would be attached with some expence: and at the same 
time concealed, most delicately the real grounds of their oppositios 
to the general voice, that, besides their own tamulies, they had each 
two sisters to support ; a consideration which assuredly they could 00° 
have plecded in vain ‘The similarity of their circumstances mos 
naturally cemented ti 3 friendship, whieh was quite a bye-W 
in the regiment. A ‘ong their duty calmly through nearly 
the whole of the mu av, they found themselves both unhort 
ata late hour w the when one of them playfully cal 
to the other, who + te distance, " I always told yo 
they never would bh ver di@ it in Spain ; and the 
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have not done it to day.”” He had hardly spoke when he was shot 
dead on the spot. His friend stood for a few moments motionless ; 
then burst into tears, flew to the body, threw himself down beside 


Cy 


a jt, and sobbed over if, inarticulately repeating several times, *‘ My 
val only friend.” The officer who related the affecting story, told me 
re that, so completely did the scene overcome every one who witnessed 
de it, there was not a dry eye among them.” 

in 

is Buonaparte’s surprise at the unexpected resistance made 
el by the British army was not partaken by Soult, who had had 
ope some experience of their mettle. His conduct towards the 
* close of the day is well described by our author. 

a 

pe: fm = “ His ignorant surprise has already been mentioned, and pre- 
wat tended joy to see the English faced about at all; his exclamation 
che fe “Ab! | have them yet,” evidently shewed that he had neve 
re; fought them before. Lacoste describes his agitation as extreme, 


and his consumption of snuff was inordinate, when the three mighty 
armies which he had rolled into Hongomont, La Haye Sainte, 


ae and the British Jett, failed to produce the result of French onset 
Our towhich he had been accustomed.—Two were defied and visited 
Cue with frightful carnage, and one was already recoiling in confusion ; 
to and they comprised more than half his vast army. He became cross 
y's fe andshort in his answers, and furious in kis commands. He had, 
We however, no wantof troops. For six hours more, with bis usual 
not expence of human life, he varied not the mode of attack, but 
poured his devoted enthusiasts on, though again and again. driven 
back with immense slaughter. La Haye Sainte was taken, half a 
"m mile in his front along the road. It was of no use but to inclose 
the the captors for the well-directed range of the British howitzers. A 
the message came fiom the General, for orders about that useless post 
ny which could not be kept because of a@ éattery which commanded 
the it; what would it please his Majesty to order Limto do? * Sex 
led emparer,’ was the laconic answer, and the Emperor turned his back 
‘ert onthe Aid-de-Camp. 
on “He could not restrain occasional compliments to the British 
53 j troops—* How they form—how they move—bow they do their work 
el- —what beautiful troops.’ 
ime “About this time, nearly four o'clock in the afternoon, a British: 
100 officer was brought into his presence, a prisoner. He was severely 
ach Wounded, but as it is an important rule in battle to transmit 
po! Prisoners of rank to head-quatters, be was detained till several ques- 
nos tions Were put to him by the Emperor, and, as I was informed, with 
ord great politeness. 
atl) “Ist. Is Lord Wellington himself in the field?’ Ans. ‘ He is,’ 
rort “ 2d. * What is the state of the spirits of the English troops ? 
Led Ans ‘As determined as ever’. . 
you “ 3d. § Where are the Prussians ?’ Ans. ‘ It is believed they are at 
et hand,’ 
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«* Buonapatte was observed to look thoughtful. He howerg 

itely disthisied the officer, to bave his wounds taken care of. =~ 

* The British keeping their defensive position, the entire Freneh 
army, as the assailants, found themselves very considerably advanced 
on the plain ; an advance which Buonaparte falsely callgd occupying 
the British /ine. This very advance was thew tuin. The artil 
now played from their higher ground upon the whole French army, 
with the exception of the reserve of the guards old and young; and 
every opportunity of attack was seized by the British, both infantry 
‘and cavalry. ‘The combat deepened,” and fresh spirits ‘rushed 
‘toglory orthe grave.” It was the tug of battle: the impetuosity, 
the high spirit, the ‘ster joy’ of first onset was gone by ; now 
was come the murderous strain of the mighty armies, the poise and 
balance of the day.” 











































The sequel of this description is taken from a Freneh writer 
who was an eye-witness of the scene. 


." 


Hesitation appeared in the French army, and marked uneasiness, 
** Some dismounted batteries retire, multitades of wounded separate 
** from the columns, and spread alarm for the issue of the battle, 
** Profound silence had succeeded to the acclamations and cries of 
** joy of the soldiers, sure of being led to victory. At the aroment 
“« ali the troups, with the exception of the infantry of the guard, 
** were engaged and exposed to a fire the most murderous, The. 
** action.continued with the same violence, but Jed to no result. 

.** Ti was near seven o'clock. Buonaparte, who till that moment 
** had remained on the ridge which he had chosen, and from which 
** he saw weil all that passed, contemplated with a Jook of ferocity, 
** the hideous prospect of so frightful a butchery. The more the 
** obstacles multiplied, the mote he became obstinate. He was 
** indignant at the unforeseen difficulties ; and, far from having fears 
*€ to devote an army, whose confidence in him had no bounds, be 
‘* persevered in sending on fresh troops, with orders to march forward, 
** to charge with the bayonet, tosweep away. Several tunes. he was 
** told from different points, that the affair was against him, that the 
** troops appeared to be shaken; ‘ en avant, repondo it-il, ‘ & 
** avant.’ 

** Another British ‘officer was brought prisoner at this rare 
juncture ; and witnessed the unexpected demeanour of this hitherto 
idolized man, in the presence ot an enemy so new to him. 
raved and stormed, and, regardless of witnesses, threw away iné 
‘moment the character founded on fifteen years of miracles. How 
proud must have been the feelings of a British officer to hear the 
answer given_to ihe general wholesale commands, to dvstroy and 
break and sweep away the English. * Sire, il est impossilie.’ Yet 
at that very moment Buonaparte was sending off estafettes with 
dispatches, proclaiming success ; and trae, to the last gasp of his 
political existence, to that lying policy which bas itself roused the 
vengeance of united Europe, he repeated several times, ‘-avec di 
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Simpson’s Visit to Flanders. 27 
raction,’ when one courier was just departing. ‘ Qu’il n'oublie pas 
de dire par-Lout que la Victoire est 2 mot.’ Several officers near him 
expressed their wonder, by saying, ‘ Jd a perdu la tée.’ 

« How different this melancholy scene of the fury of disappointed 

ression, from the calm which he pretended at Jena, when, on a 
safe eminence, far above the passions of the war below, and its vulgar 
risks, he played the unruffied god, and annihilated columns of the 
enemy by waving his baton. It is, indeed, time that this mum- 
mery, this serenity of triumphant profligacy, should be exposed in 
all its hollow wortblessness and naked deformity.” 


At this moment, the long-expected Prussians made their 
appearance, filing out of a wood, ‘on the riglit of the French, 
at a distance of between two and three miles. Buonaparte 
insisted that it was the division which he had sent to watch 
the Prussians, under Grouchy. He did not, however, believe 
this to be the case, but instantly resolved to make a last 
desperate effort, before the Prussiaws could come to the 
succour of their Allies. The old and middle guard, led by 
Ney, which formed the reserve, was ordered to march on this 
forlorn hope. 

“ The Picton warriors, with the gallant Kempt at their bead, for 
Picton was no more, were to meet and confound this last effort of 
tage aud despair.” 

Picton, alas! had recently fallen, in leading his division, 
with fixed bayonets, to charge a strong column of the enemy, 
and to repel one of the most formidable and dangerous attacks 
made in the course of that hard-fought battle. ‘This last effort 
of his noble spirit was completely successful, though it cost him 
his life ! , 

* The bold movement of Picton, with his favourite Highlanders, 
was tried by his successcr, and the boasted cavalry of the old imperial 
guard was charged and routed by the Scottish bayonet, The infantry 
of Kempt’y division rushed down the slope, in pursuit of their . 
advantage. An immense mass -of the grenadiers of the guard stood 
yet anbroken in the front. The greys once more appeared; and, 
impatient to support their countrymen, leapt their horses through the 
hedge, and hardly waiting to-form, galloped down into the middle of 
the Highlanders, cheering, ‘‘ Scotland for ever!" The watch-word 
excited a phrenzy of ardour, aod the old guard were scattered before 
them. Ney, by his own account, dismounted, fled on foot, from 
what he calls “ that territle ‘batile,” and unfortanately for himself, 
escaped; while, in glorious coutrast, Picton was borne lifeless from 
the field. Like Ponsonby, he fell in advance of the position, and 

‘* With his back to the ground, and his feet to the foe, 
** Leaving in battle no blot on his name, ‘_ 
‘* Look’d proudly to Heav’n from the death-bed of fame.” 
R 2 
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«* A thousand French dead, alone, lay on this spot ; even yeti 
exhibited holsters, (one we observed which had been filled wi 
blood), standard holders, pieces of bridles, straps, girths, &c. gl 
denoting a tremendous conflict of cavalry ; and the ground seeme 
quite cat to pieces with the struggling exertions of horses’ feet, the 
well-known caps of the grenadiers of the French guard lay yetiy 
considerable numbers ; with rags of their uniform.” 


At this instant a loud cheer ran along the whole Britis) 
line. Their noble commander, hailing the arrival of his gallam 
friend old Blucher, relieved them from the restraint under 
which he had hitherto been compelled to keep them, and 
waving his hat, led them on to the pursuit of the flying enemy, 
The British guards had already annihilated a column of the 
French Guard, in their front, near Hougomont, and the 
enemy fled on all sides. 


‘* The anxieties of the British chief were now over. They bx 
been almost too much to be borne. Often, it is said, he had prayed 
in agony, for the Prussians or the night! When their guns com 
menced, it is described by officers who heard it, as something likes 
yell of rapture, with which he exclaimed, ‘ there goes old Blucher 
at last,” and burst into tears. Fifteen thousand of his friends lay on 
the field around bim, and before him was the spectacle of his power- 
ful enemy. who had been within a hair’s breadth of destroying bim, 
in full 1out and ruin,—and the world delivered! The moment was 
too overpowering ; the feeling too big for any heart to contain. hi 
an instant Napoleon and France were levelled in the dust. Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jens, Friedland, Wagram, ‘ fell like stars from the 
firmament cast.” ‘ The Star of Peace’ arose—its cnemies were # 
mass of panic and impotency —‘ The meteor flag of England 
burned terrific, and consigned to insulted injured Prussia, a ripened 
harvest of revenge.” 


Well does the author observe, that, 


** The mind has scarcely buoyancy sufficient to allot to Great 
Britain a pinnacle of glory high enough for this crisis. The account 
is too complete as weil as too vast, to allow at one grasp a view of all 
its elements, One feature of the wondrous picture is in prominent 
and brilliant light—the matchless firmament of five and twenty years, 
the patient endurance, the unswerving determination, of a fearless 
people, brought to one irresistible point, concentrated into one blaze 
at Waterloo, to which Kternal justice denied not the victury.— What 
could the poet now have said, he who knew Lis Country's faults, yet 
‘ loved her still’ because he felt her virtues—if be pitched so bigh # 
note to her constancy, when she had to bear up against the jealousy 
and hostility of the whole world, instead of engrossing, as she now does, 
its gratitude and admiration. 
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«¢ O England, thou art a devoted deer, 
« Beset by every ill but that of fear, 
«* The nations bunt, all mark thee for a prey, 
«* They swarm around thee, but thoa stand’st at bay ; 
« Undaunted still, tho’ wearied and perplex'd, 
“ Once Chatham saved thee, Wuo shail save thee next ?” 


The Question is easily answered.---The Son of Chatham, 
and the pupils of his school. It is, indeed, a proud, a glorious, 
epoch for Great Britain. Threatened, harassed, opposed by 
the whole world in arms, assisting all by turns, assisted by 
none, she has braved every danger, surmounted every difh- 
eulty, and by her unshaken firmness, her matchless perseve- 
rance, and her intrepid courage, she has freed a captive world 
from bondage, and given peace and independence to the na- 
tions of the earth.—Glorious pre-eminence ! The pre-e..inence 
of Virtue, rising on the ruins of Vive ! 

The Prussian Black Hussars were the first that came in con- 
tact with the British army; they reached the great road, at 
the moment when a regiment of British Light Dragoons was 
em forward in the pursuit. ‘The Prussians in the most 
andsome manner, halted, formed line to let their friends 
pass first, and as they passed, the Prussian trumpets sounded 
“ God save the king,” accompanied by loud huzzas! "T'was 
the sympathy of honest souls, engaged in the same virtuous 
cause ! 

The French author, before quoted, describes the flight of the 
French army, as one tumultuous scene of confusion, without 
the least order or regularity, each individual intent only on his 
own safety.---Equaily intent, also, on his own safety, was that 
profligate Chief who had involved them in this disgrace, and 
who had provided no means of retreat, no place for rallying. 


“* He repeated several times in great agitation ‘ We must save 
ourselves~-* How terrible those grey horses are!'—‘ We must save 
ourselves.” The man who had squandered the lives of millions, and 
wrung tears trom every eye on the continent of Europe ; ‘ who never 
had pity on any one,” ‘ nor looked on what he trode.’ 

“ How did Frederick of Prussia act in circumstances quite as 
desperate? Ever greatest in adversity, most form dable in despair, 
he retrieved the battle. Instead of ‘ we must save ourselves; he 
galloped to a small, but firm body of his guards, the only remnants 
Of the field, aud calmiv asked them. ‘ My friends, when do you 
Mean to die ¢'—* Now!’ was the electric auswer.—‘ Then follow 
me !’ 

“ Napoleon availed himself of the darkness and the crowd, and 
sneaked away. Jt was bad taste in the recent conqueror of the world. It 
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would have been quite suitable in a pick-pocket ; but it woefully 
misbecamme an emperor. The greys should have been Napoleog) 
last resource ; a death like Argentine’s, tf not a cast like Frederick's 


‘This miscreant always preferred life to honour; and, as he, 
generally, took special care not to expose his person in the 
field, so, when fortune frowned upon him, was he ever the 
first to quit it. On the present occasion, he had a narroy 
escape, for the Prussians seized his carriage, and he actually 
got out of one door, while they were endeavouring to open the 
other. ‘Tis a pity they did not catch him, and inflict on big 
summary justice, that we might be spared the expence @ 
maintaining him, and that the world might be spared the mortif- 
cation of seeing so atrocious a criminal escape without punish. 
ment. | 

In his concluding chapter, the author offers some reflections 
oti the comparative, merits of British troops, and of those of 
other nations. ‘This is an invidious task, and we are not at all 
disposed to enter upon it. But as comparisons have often 
been drawn, by French writers, between their own countrymen 
and the English, there is. no indelicacy in the institution o 
such a comparison ourselves, as far as it concerns the two 
armies. Expericace fully warrants the assertion, that had 
the situations of the English and Frerch been reversed, at the 
battle of Waterloo, the French would not have resisted the 
Koglish attacks, for one-fourth part of the time which the 
resistance of the English lasted. 


** They have not,” as Mr. Simpson justly remarks, “ the steady 
principle. Their leaders know well, that to wait attack with thems 
always unsafe, and generally fatal. To the momentum of (beir 
enthusiasm motion is necessary; the excitement, the alandon of 
forward overwhelming attack. An artificial stimulus of shouts and 
acclamations carries them; and there follows a descent to a very 
ordinary character when the excitement fails, or the impetus is jarred 
or curtailed of its full swing by resistance. It is a hopeless expedient 
in such a crisis, to draw the engine back, to be wound up and let 
off again ; for it will always return with decreasing force. 

** The British character, on the other hand, is intrinsically strong; 
it is self-contained, it needs no external impulse; it is, therefore; 
as powerful in defence, as in assault. This difference, strongly 
marked throughout the peninsular war, was never more striking tha® 
at Waterloo. When the French were attacked, they were broken, 
and fled from the same enemy which had withstood their utmost 
efforts for ten hours, 


These remarks are unquestionably just, and it is nd 
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sible to account for the manifest superiority of a British 
army over a French army, in a more satisfactory manner, of 
on amore correct principle. . The author’s succeeding reflec- 
tions are at once s> impressive, and so judicious, that long as 
our notice of his book, and copious as our extracts from it, 
have already been, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
extending our quotations a little further. 


* It is impossible to imagine a more impressive picture than the 
British soldiery present, of the exalted morals of a high-minded 
cultivated people ; of a people whose moltifarious system, civil and 
military, is invigorated by manly energy, and founded in good sense 
and honourable feelivg; who exhibit a magnificent result of the 
progressive improvement of centuries, without one rorearire step; 
in whose undertakings, in short, individual or national, failure must 
not te. The soldier of such a country must be invincible. His 
energy is just a portion directed to his own vocation of the steady 
enterprise which is found in every other, - If his enemy makes great 
éfforts, he must just make greater, 

‘€ His spirit rising as his toils increase.” 

« He must not be beaten.” He is, at the same time, perfectly 
assured that, in the battle, the same determination actuates his 
right and left hand neighbours ; be can rely upon them as long as 
they keep their recollection and their feet; and in aid of ail, comes 
the conclusion.of his cooler moments, that firmness is bis only safety , 
that flight is almost certain destruction; that it is much wiser to 


drive off the danger, than to turn a defenceless back upon It. 
* * - * * . * 


- * a “ % a + * * 
“ It isa salatary truth, for the benefit of ages yet to come, that 


the French least of any people possess this respectable steadiness, 


Defending fortifications is not here in question; but in the fair onset 
of the open field, they have always fled from a spirited and deter- 
mined attack, when their enemies were at all in numbers approaching 
to their own. From Maida to Waterloo, there has not been one 
example of their repelling it. They have made no figure since the 
snows (and the swerds) of Russia, brought their armies down to 
the number of their enemies. The overpowering force of their 
preceding campaigns, always gaye them the choice of being the 
assailants. In Spain they were confounded with (he altacks at Sala- 
Manca and Vittoria. Lf there were no other solution, the contrasted 
character of the British and French armies would at once determine 
on which side is the great, the good, the just, cause. Which army 
rushed with profligate ferocity to destroy —Which stood with unshaken 
Constancy to preserve the peace of the world. Further comparison 
would be a waste of words—one hour of the virtue of Waterloo 
18 sufficient to eclipse twenty years of French triumph ; to turn their 
glory into a term of ridicule ; and to veil all the pillars and arches of 
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victory, with which they ever deluded themselves and insalted the. 
world,” 


Indeed, during the whole course of the revolution, amidst 
all the victories either gained or claimed, the French cannot 
boast of any thing approaching to the glory acquired by the 
British and their allies at Waterloo. Indeed, we do not believe 
that a single instance can be adduced, from the Military 
History of the Revolution, in which they gained a_ battle 
without a superiority of numbers. Our author goes too far, 
however, when he claims for the British all the merit. of that 
victory. The army consisted of 80,000 men, of which only 
$0,000 were British, of course, 50,000 were foreigners, 
Now, though the British troops certainly bore the chi¢f brunt 
of the battle, yet equal merit is unquestionably due to the 
brave troops of Brunswick in particular, who fought by their 
sides, and with equal courage, firmness, and perseverance, 
thereby nobly avenging the deaths of their illustrious sove- 
reigns. The German Legion, too, and the troops of Nassau 
conducted themselves, on this tremendous day, to the satis- 
faction of their noble commander. Let us, then, be satisfied 
with our approved superiority over the French themselves, 
and let not our honest exultation at a victory, unparalleled in 
the history of modern times, make us unjust to those who 
assisted us in obtaining it. 


“* Moral reflections on the grand interposition of Waterloo are for 
ever conflicting the mind, and injuring its powers of discriminate 
and satisfactory consideration. ‘The thought by far the most promi- 
nent is the speed of the course which has been run.—‘ The fell 
swoop’ which, in an instant, like the judgments of Heaven when 
punishing by miracle, has made such an enemy to vanish, and wrought 
such a change in the state of human affairs. What bas been effected ? 
A few short days before, Europe was dazzled with the spectacle of 
the throne of Napoleon Buonaparte again erected, as if by enchant- 
ment, more towering than ever. The ascent crowded with the 
princes of his dynasty, and captains of his host ; that host in countless 
numbers encircling its chief, enthusiastic in his cause to desperetion 
and phrenzy, and conducting the electrical ardour to sympathizing, 
applanding. undoubting millions around. Armies on armies rolling 
on to the scene ; and oaths and shouts, from a people whose power 
had often shuken Europe to its extremes, astounding the world, and 
making the stoutest hearts to fear for the issue of the conflict about 
to be renewed.” 


The author has coloured this picture too warmly in order to 
heighten the effect of the contrast. But the effects produced 
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by the battle of Waterloo are much too important in them- 
selves, to require any adventitious aid to magnify their conse- 
vence. Europe was surprized, not dazzled, by the facility 
with which Buonaparte proceeded to Paris, and once more 
usurped the supreme power. But even then his throne did not 
tower more than ever ---it tottered beneath him --- and he 
secretly acknowledged his own insecurity, Neither did the 
millions around sympathize with the military banditu ; who, 
by the grossest perjury and treason, prepared the way for his 
return ; much less did they applaud their conduct. Nor did 
the stoutest hearts fear for the issue of the approaching conflict; 
---nay, though the fate of the individual, Buonaparte, de- 
ended on the issue of a single battle, the cause of Europe 
did not ; --for, had the battle of Waterloo been lost, instead 
of gained, still Europe would have been saved, and Buona- 
parte crushed. In a Poem, this warm colouring might be 
excused ; but in prose, the plainest language of truth Is to 
be preferred to the finest flowers of rhetoric. With this 
necessary corrective we shall pursue our quotation. 


“A few moments before, and language bad not terms of suffi- 
cient confidence, defiance, and vengeance—* We shall vot soon hear 
again of the Prussians, and as for the English, we shall now see 
what will become of them. The Emperor is bere.’ ” 


Such was the language of letters, written on the field, 
immediately before the battle. 


“ Where is the Emperor now? Where is his mighty army ? 
Where is the beautiful, the invincible, the sacred, France?) Never 
was there so short a time between the hig! est presumption, and the 
lowest prostration ; between an attitude which was the tertor, and 
a humiliation which is the bye-word of nations It is no vain glory 
when England, who dealt the blow, exults; as w uld have been 
the shout of France bad the victory been her's. It is no triumph 
over an unfortanate and virtuous people. England rejoices because 
sound principle is vindicated, and the times res'ored when justice 
has again some chance of making her voice heard in the world, 

_“ Last of all, has England, with one blow, launched from his 
pinnacle, the almost deified Capiain of the long-invincible soldiery of 
France ; and forced him, with a scrap of sentiment about Themis. 
tocles in his tnouth, to bow his head to her grandeur, and mendicate 
his life from her mercy! No part of the denouement of the wondrous 
drama has more astonished the French people, and exalted England in 
theireyes, than that charm of her's, that spell of her power, which 
has drawn the god of their senses and imaginations, by something 
like supernatural fascination and fatality, absolutely into her own 
$, to fix his destiny for ever.” 
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Here we must take our leave of the author, with an earney 
recommendation of his interesting production to our reader 
in particular, and to the publicin general ; as containing mor 
information respecting the battle of Waterloo, than is t 
be found in any other publication which has yet come under 
our notice, and as interspersed with more useful remarks and 
appropriate reflections. 
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A Letter to Robert Wissett, Esq. in Answer to Four Letters ty 
the Author On the Subject of Licensing and Regulation 
for Public- Houses and Liquor-Shops. By John Bowles, Esq, 
One of his Majesty’s Justices of Peace for the Counties of 
Surrey and Middlesex. The Second Edition, with additions, 
S8vo. Pp. 140. Rivingtons, 1816, 


WE cannot too strongly enter our protest againt the appeat of 
magistrates, on subjects of difference arising out of the dis- 
charge of their official duty, from their own tribunal to that of 
the public. In any case, we should tonsider such ao appeal 
as highly derogatory to the magisterial character, and as_emi- 
nently calculated to contract the sphere of magisterial utility, 
by diminishing that respect which, it is essential, for objects 
of great public importance, should be uniformly paid to the 
magistracy. Ina case, then, like the present, which involves 
a discussion affecting the evil passions and vicious propensities 
of the multitude, it is impossible to deprecate, in terms of 
er a Strength, any appeal from the magistrates to the 
ublic. Allthe blame, however, and all the responsibility, 
which is by no means light or trivial, attaching to such an 
occurrence, must rest exclusively on his head who first called 
the public in to judge between him and a brother- magistrate; 
and though, perhaps, we may think, that silent contempt 
would have best become the party assailed, in such a way and 
on such grounds, we cannot extend our censure to a justifica- 
tion which, by many, possibly, who considered the subject 
abstractedly, without regard to consequences, might have been 
deemed necessary. The Four Letters, in which the contre 
versy was begun, we have not seen, but from the respectability 
of the name attached to the answer, we are certain the col- 
tents of them cannot have been there misunderstood or miste- 
ted, and, therefore, from the passages quoted, we are 
enabled to form a competent opinion of the arguments on 
sides of the question. 
Mr. Bowles begins his answer with an expression of regret, 
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that public questions del sing the serigus consideration of 
ail the magistrates of the county, should have thus been 
converted, in the eyes of the public, into a-personal question 
between two of these magistrates. And in this respect, we 
think, he must have been joined by every reflecting magistrate 
of the truly respectable County of Surrey. Mr. Wissett 
passes a just eulogium upon the Jaws which have hitherto 
passed for restraining the immediate use of spirituous: liquors, 
though, he confesses, that they have not been able to accom- 
ish that desirable object. But whence has thet inability 
roceeded? ‘This question Mr. Bowles proceeds to answer. 
And, indeed, the answer is simple, positive, and direct ;--- 
tlie laws have failed, because those whose duty it is to enforce 
their observance, have not discharged that duty. The failure, 
then, rests, and ‘tis in vain to disguise it, with the magistrates 
themselves, who, so far from seconding the beneficent views 
of the legislature, have contributed, by their neglect at least, 
to counteract and to frustrate these views. 


* Tt is not sufficient,” asthe author truly remorks, ‘* that laws be 
wisely franied—they must also be faithfully and judiciously executed. 
in the present instance, the execution of these laws, which form, as 
you say, a well-organized system of legal regulation, depends entirely 
Upon the*licensing magistrates, whose discretionary powers far exceed 
those of any other public functionaries in this country. That, at 
some time or other, the licensing magistrafes have been lax or supine 
i the execution of the laws in question, the numerous liquor-shops, 
Which have the sanction of magisterial license prove but too clearly, 
Ido not wish, Sir, to press this topic. My object is not to arraign 
the conduct of former magistrates, in suffering liquor-shops to require 
almost a prescriptive claim to indulgence, but to vindicate my own, 
in endeavouring to alleviate that most grievous scourge to humanity.” 


The discretion which the law, for wise purposes, has vested 
in the licensing magistrates, appears to have been woefully 
inisunderstood by some of them ; for, to judge by their con- 
duct, they seem to think that it is diveretionary with them 
either to enforce the law, or to sanction its violation. Whereas 
they are as much bound by the law, where the law speaks 
clearly and forcibly, as in the present case, as every other of 
his Majesty's subjects is. But more of this hereafter. 

The two statutes which govern, or, at least, ought to govern, 
the proceedings of magistrates, with respect to licenses, are 
the 16ih and 17th of Geo. Il. The first of these statutes 
was, professedly, passed for suppressing the evil of an inordi- 
hate consumption of spirituous liquors by the common people, 
And the remedy provided for the accomplishment of this 
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object, was the limitation of the p yilege of selling spirits to 
persons who had licenses from magastrates to sell ale ; so that 
the magistrates were, in fact, prohibited from granting licenses 
to the Keepers of Taverns, Victualling-houses, Ions, Coflee. 
houses, and Ale-houses; or, in other words, none but such 

rsons were allowed to retail spirituous liquors. ‘The remedy, 
aroma proved insufficient, for men found means to obtain 
licenses for such places of entertainment, which they never 
opened, and used those licenses only as the me ins of evadin 
the law with impunity, by the retail of spirits. The legisla- 
ture, with a vigilance and promptitude, that cannot be too 
highly commended, proceeded, the very next year, to supply 
the deficiencies of the fornier act. They passed another sta- 
tute, the 17th Geo, Il.c. 17, by which it is enacted, that 
“ In any case where a license shall have been granted for retailing 
¢ spirituous liquors to any person who shall, at the time of 
*€ gramting such license, keep a ‘Tavern, Victualling-house, 
* Inn, Coffee-house, or Ale house, if such person, so licensed, 
*€ shall afterwards, during the time of continuing such license, 
“ exercise the Trade of a Distiller, Grocer, or Chandler, or 
** keep a Brandy-shop or Shops, for the sale of any spirituous 
*€ liquors, the license granted in every such case shall be void; 
** and such persons retailing such spirituous liquors afterwards, 
* shall forfeit Ten Pounds for every such offence, notwith- 
*€ standing such licence so obtained as aforesaid,” 

Nothing can be more clear than this law; it speaks plainly, 
forcibly, intelligibly, to every man’s understanding. But let 
us see what the magistrates of the division, in which this 
dispute arose, have done, in carrying the law into effect. We 
collect our information from Mr. Wissett’s statement, as cited 
by Mr. Bowles. It appears, then, that at a meeting, holden 
in January, 1803, it was resolved that, in confurmity with the 
provisions of existing statutes, the magistrates would not, im 
Suture, renew any license to keep a public-house, unless the 
person applying for such license kept, at the time, a bona fide 
tavern, victualling-house, or ale-house ; and that if any per- 
son, after obtaining a license, or the transfer of a license, 
should afterwards keep a brandy-shop, or shops for the sale 
of any spirituous liquors, the penalty prescribed in that case 
would be inforced. Here, then, is a direct- admission, that, 
up to the year 1803, the magistrates of this division, had not 
only taken no step to cnforce the above-recited statutes of Geo. 
II., but had actually connived at a palpable violation of them. 
Thus they obviously assumed a discretion, either to enforce obe- 
dience, or to sanction disobedience, to the law, as they pleased! 
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Henceforth, however, if the law shall be violated, they will en- 
force its penalties. As if it were optional with them to enforce 
them or not! These magistrates should be told, that if any man 
had preferred an information before them, or any one of thei, 
against a person for selling spirits, under circumstances for- 
bidden by the statute, and proved the facts of the case, they 
would be obliged to enforce the penalties against the offender ; 
and if they did not, an information would be granted against 
them, by the Court of King’s Bench. But they have promised 
to behave better,in future. Have they kept their promise ? 
Our readers shall see how. They ordered, in pursuance of 
their resolutions, that a committee should be appointed to 
view all the liquor-shops within the Borough district, and to 
report thereon at the license-meeting, on the first of the 
following September. The report was accordingly made at 
the appointed time, and the licenses of no less than ninety-eight 
houses were suspended until the adjournment day. 

This, at least, wore the semblance of sincerity and ear- 
nestness, and people began to entertain hopes, that the magis- 
trates, at last, would do their duty. But our readers will be asto- 
vished beyond measure to learn, that, on the adjournment day, 
every one of these licenses were granted, on no other condition, 
expressed or implied, than that the houses so licensed, should 
be kept in a regular and orderly manner!!! > Now why were 
these licenses suspended? not because those houses were 
wregular or disorderly, but because they were kept in violation 
of law, because spirits were retailed in them, under the false 
pretence that they were ale-houses ; when, in truth, they were 
not. ‘The magistrates, then, in this instance, acted absurdly, 
inconsistently, and illegally; for they are virtually prohibited, 
by the 16th of Geo. Il. to grant licenses to any persons so 
circumstanced, Yet they did grant them, without even the 
‘lightest notice of the illegality cf their proceedings, and with 
au injunction, which was a mere mockery, that they should be 
kept in a regular and orderly manner, when no charge of 
inregular or disorderly conduct vad been prefe:red - against 
them. After such an act as this, we need not be surprised 
that liquor-shops have multiplied, ad infinitum, in that 
district. 

The only motives assigned by Mr. Wissett, forthis extraordinary 
conduct on the partof the magistrates in questionis, that “ a doubt 
was entertained us to how far the magistrates were legally autho- 
msed to refuse renewing the licenses of old-established houses, 
against the keepers of which no complaint was made of irre- 
gularity or disorderly conduct.” Certainly there is no pre- 
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sciibing limits to the sceptiéal disposition of some men ; by 
it does appear to us, that the evidence of their se: ses wouli 
be iusufficient to carry conviction to the minds of those mp. 
gistrates who could, after reading the statutes of Geo. II, be. 
fore referred to, and after ascertaining the extent of magisterial 
discretion, with respect to licenses, entertaia the slightest doubt, 
not merely of their legal authority to refuse a license to men who 
were not bona fide victuallers, but -of their legal competensy 
to grant such licenses. But these doubting magistrates, whose 
duty it is not merely to expound, but to apply, the law, resolved 
to take the opinion of counsel on the question!!! It is mot sur- 
prising, that magistrates who could not understand tle plainest 
provisions of law, should misunderstand the pleinest opinions 
of counsel. Mr. Wissett chooses to consider these opinions as 
sanctioning the doubts entertained by himself (we suppose) 
and his associates ; whereas, every man of plain understanding, 
every man who doves not prefer scepticism to truth, will per- 
ceive, in the opinions, as quoted in the tract before us, 
a removal of all doubts and difficulties on the subject, in the 
fullest acknowledgment of the legal authority of the magis- 
trates, on the point in question! !!---Yet Mr. Wissett, with 
a blind infatuation utterly incomprehensible, draws the positive 
conclusion, that the question was here set at rest, and that the 
magistrates, consequently, have no power to refuse such licenses. 

The strange termination of this business—this ludicrous 
repetition of the mountain in labour—attracted, it appears, the 
attention of the society for the suppression of vice, who, natu- 
rally concluded, that as vice was essentially promoted by an 
inordinate consumption Of spirituous liquors by the lower classes 
of people, the suppression of that practice would check, ma- 
terially, the growth of vice. They, therefore, sent a Mr. 
Redit, who was their Solicitor, to the next licensing meeting 
in that district, in September 1804, where, 
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** After intimating that the society acted under the direction of 
high professional advice, he delivered in a list of victuallers, resident 
‘in the Borough, whose houses he requested might not be licensed, tbat 
the nature of the objection whicl: he was instructed to urge against the 
licensingot those houses was, ‘ not any charge of irregular and disor 
derly conduct, but that the houses in question were ‘ neither “taverns, 
victualling-houses, inns, coffee-houses, or ale-houses,” as particu- 
larized in the acts 16 and 17 of Geo, U., that “his application was, 
‘therefore, to request that, on these grounds, the magistrates would 
‘not renew their licenses” and that he was further instructed to say, 
‘that if, after this request the magistrates should resolve (to license 
‘them, measures would be taken to bring the business before the Coutt 
of King’s Bench.’ "— 
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Mr. Wissett expresses great indignation at this application, 
from what he calls a self-elected body, and describes it as exciting 


the astonishment of the whole Bench, who were unanimous in 


their refusal to comply with the request. Here, again, it 
appears to us, that this gentleman entertains very strange 
gotions of magisterial duty.---It was unquestionably the duty 
of magistrates to examine into the facts ou which this request 
was founded, and, if the persons applying for licenses, were 
not of the description specified in the act, to refuse such 
licenses, without any regard to the individual, or body, by 
whonr the request to refuse them was preferred. ‘To be indig- 
nant “tsuch a request, was to betray a disposition which no 
magistrate ought to encourage; to refuse inquiry was to be 
guilty of a breach of duty ; to grant licenses to persons, not 
victuallers, &c. was to actin violation of law. Mr. Bowles, we 
think, displays too much condescension, in stooping to defend 
the society, who has received the public thanks of the first 
judges 6f the land, from such a weak, impotent, and absurd, 
attack as this. But, on this subject, let us hear his 
Majesty’s present attorney general, who states distinctly that 
the magistrates, 


* Upon inquiry into the circumstances, are Laund to refuse licenses to 
those whose past conduct and present means convince them that they 
‘(do not mean, bona fide, to carry on the business of victuallers, but 
to obtain licenses to sell ale, as the means of obtaining a sanction for 
“carrying on ile pernicious trade of a retatler of spirits.” 

——** If the magistrates should persist to grant the licenses after a 
“full statement and proof that the past practice had been, and the 
" future intention protably was, tokeep a mere gin-shop, a criminal 
“information might be moved for.” , 

Such was the high professional advice under which the 
society acted, and which is as well caleulated to remove the 
doubts professed to be entertained by the magistrates in 
question respecting their own authority, as to excite other 
doubts in their minds respecting the proper exercise, or 
rather the neglect to exercise, that authority---But doubting, 
or not doubting, they heroically resolved to license all the 
houses objected to, and they were licensed; and “ thus,” says 
Mr. Wissett, in a tone of triumph and exultation ill-suited to 
the occasion, ** was’ the question, as to bars and tap-rooms, 
“ liquor-sliops, and bona fide public-houses, once more dispo- 
sed of.” He might have exclaimed, in more appropriate 
language, thus have we once more set the law at defiance. 
Many of the succeeding pages of Mr. Bowles’s letter are 
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devoted to the repelling a personal charge preferred by hj 
adversary, respecting the part he has taken at the differen 
license-meetings, for several years past, the sum and substance 
of which amount to this—that he, Mr. B. has most zealous) 
endeavoured, in his magisterial capacity, to procure the cor. 
rection of an evil, attended by universal acknowledgment, 
with the most pernicious effects on society ; that, in those 
efforts, he has been. constant, persevering, indefatigable; 
and that, by so doing, he has drawn down the enmity and 
the attacks of his angry assailanti—though, if we mis. 
take not egregiously, he will receive the thanks of a vast 
majority of the sober-minded, rational, and reflecting, part of 
the community. That, under these circumstances, Mr. B. 
should successfully repel such attacks, will form no subjectof 
surprise to our readers, whe, however, will excuse us for not 
following him through all the details into which he has found 
it necessary to enter. 

Mr. Wissett sarcastically reproaches Mr. Bowles for having 
framed certain resolutions of a Commiitee of Magistrates, 
at the Middesex Sessions, in 1802, ‘ They originated in the 
same quarter—they were coined in the same mint —they bear 
the same stamp.” This, however, is a gratuitous assertion, 
fur, it appears, that Mr. Bowles had nothing to do with the 
resolutions imputed to him, though he expresses his cordial 
approbation of them, and, indeed, by whomever framed, they do 
hongur to the respectable body of magistrates by whom, it 
appears, they were unanimously passed, not in a commiltee, 
as Mr. W. misstates it, but at a general session of the peace, 
on the 26th day of May, 1802. The resolutions were 4 
follows : 


‘« The court taking into consideration the increasing use of spi- 
rituous liquors among the inferior ranks of people of both sexes, within 
their jurisdiction, so destructive to their health and morals ; and ate 
tributing it, in a great measure, to the facility and privacy by which 
these liquors may be obtained, through the means of bouses licensed 
by the justices to sell beer, but which are appropriated, either solely 
to the purpose of retailing spirits, or have rooms fitted up for that use 
only, that communicate immediately with the street, or with some 
court oralley adjoining to it.” 

‘* This court do, therefore, most earnestly recommend to the 
justices, who may attend in their several divisions, at the ge 
licensing meetings, in September next, not to license any house 
the above description: nor any ale-house keeper, who cannot 
** prove to their satisfaction, if required, that he has sold in bis houst, 
during the preceding year, a reasonab'e quantity of malt-liquot, 
respect being had to its size and situation, and that he has a public 
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te in front of his house, fitted up and frequented for the 
“ purpose.” 


- Whatever the effect of this wise and salutary recommendation 
may have been at the time, we are sorry tosay, it has been strangely 
neglected of late, for dram-shops have, most certainly, in- 
creased, within .a few years, in a very great degree, in Mid- 
dlesex as well as in Surrey. A part of the letter before us is 
appropriated to a refutation of Mr. Wissett’s assertion, founded 
on the statement of a retail-dealer in spirits, that the con- 
sumption of spirits has diminished instead of having increased. 
This, however, is contradicted, as well by the facts and ar- 
guments adduced by our author, as by the evidence of every 
man’s senses, in the habit of traversing the streets of the 
metropolis. Whether the consumption have really increased 
or diminished is not the question at issue; but whether dram- 
drinking prevails to such an extent among the lower classes of 
people as to produce consequences most pernicious to society. 
And of this we think no reasonable man can entertain a doubt. 
One retort of Mr. B. on his adversary, in reference to this 
point, we cannot resist the temptation of quoting. 


“ But, Sir, without exploring so wide a field of inquiry, the 
increased consumption of spirituous liquors among the lower classes 
may very safely be inferred from your own statements. You admit 
that, formerly, ‘ the people went in search of gin,’ they are now, 
you say, ‘ tempted, allured, and invited to it.’ Whoever is at all 
acquainted with human nature must think it very strange that a great 
increase of temptation should be accompanied with a great decrease 
of vice. I belie.e it will not be disputed, that the propensily of the 
lower order for ardent spirits is at least as strong as it was ten or 
twenty years ago ; nay, experience invatiably proves, that such a pro- 
pensity issure to keep pace with the opportunitiesof indulging it. Surely, 
then, when they are ‘ tempted, allured, invited,’ to such indulgence, 
nothing less than a miracle could realize your supposition of ‘a 
‘considerable falling off in the consumption of spirits among those 
‘classes.” 1, therefore, intreat you, Sir, be not led away by this 
glittering phantom, ‘ Lay not tbe flattering unction to your soul.’ ” 


But what does Mr. Wissett think of those magistrates who 
sufler the common people to be thus tempted, allured, invited, 
to intemperance, to vice, toruin? Do they discharge their 
duty? Do they enforce the law? Do they second the bene- 
ficent views of the legislature, or do tliey not directly coun- 
teract them ? None but ideotism or hypocrisy can answer 
these questions in the negative, with such an acknowledge- 
went before him. 

No, 214, Vol, 50, March, 1816. - § 
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Some resolutions, it appears, were passed, by the megip 
trates assembled in Quarter Sessions at Guildford, for the. 
purpose of enforcing the observance of greater regularity and 
decorum, in the public houses situated within the County of 
Surrey ; and Mr. Bowles is charged, by his assailant, with the 
high crime and misdemeanour, agairst the sovereignty of 
ale- houses and gin-shops, of having drawn up the said reso. 
lutions. Mr. Bowles may safely plead guilty to sach a charge; 
for his opponent has, most unwittingly, paid a high compli- 
ment when he meant to inflict a censure. A more respectable 
bench of magistrates than that which sits at Guildford, is 
not, perhaps, to be found in the United Kingdom ; and, as 
they approved and adopted the resolutions in question, 
whoever produced them, has good reason to be proud of them. 
But surely, Mr. Wissett, who, it seems, is himself a magis- 
trate, should know that it is both absurd and indecorous to 
impute the Act of a Court to any individual member of it. 
One or two of the regulations prescribed in this instanee, 
require some notice. i 

One of the regulations to which Mr. Wissett objects, is 
that which relates to the time of shutting up and of opening 
sublic-houses. The time prescribed for shutting them was, 
in towns, eleven o’clock, and, in country-places, ten; and 
for opening in the morning, six in the summer, and seven in 
the winter. Mr. W. objects to this, as calculated to prevent 
travellers from gaining admission to inns, but, in the first 
place, travellers are specially excepted in the resolution ; and, 
secondly, if not excepted, the resolution would not effect them, 
because it has been decided, that an innkeeper is compellable 
to receive travellers at all hours. 


‘“* But,” says Mr. Bowles, “ you seem to think that no restriction 
whatever should be imposed on public-houses, with regard to the 
hour of shutting up at night, or of opening in the morning : you do 
not consider this as one of the ‘ points’ to which ‘ magisterial 
controul ought tobe directed ;' and you advance the extraordinaty 
doctrine, that no hours are unscasonal/e at a public-house ; for you 
say, ‘if due order and decorum is (are) maintained, it is of no 
moment at what time the house shuts at night, or opens in the 
morning.’ But how to maintain due order and decorum in public 
houses, when suffered to be open at late hours of the night, is? 
secret which, I believe, has not yet been discovered. When such 
houses ceased to be exposed to public observation, they are free from 
those checks which afford the best security against disorder. At tbe 
midnight hour the friends of order are generally asieep, while thos 
awake are mostly persons of a very different description. In short, 
Sir, I have been accustomed to consider the keeping of public: 
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houses open to very late hours in the night, as a positive and a gross 
irregularity ;-an irregularity fraught with the most mischievous 
consequences: —~ obviously tending to excess aid ficentiousness ; 
injurious to the families of the lower classes ; and dangerous to the 
dwellings of the bigher. TF have, therefore, no doubt, Sir, that our 
brother magistrates will agree with me in considering the object of 
this regulation as coming within the proper sphere of magisterial con- 
troul; and, in thinking it conducive to the true interests of the 
public, that ale-houses should not be allowed to be open later than 
the hours prescribed by that regulation. I understand, that, in one 
part of the County, some Gentlemen have thought that too great a 
latitude is there allowed.” 


No wonder that so much irregularity and disorder prevail 
already in public-houses, when such language as this is pub- 
licly held bya magistrate. We venture to assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that there is scarcely a siugle point relating to 
the management of public-houses, which calls more impera- 
tively for the active interposition of the magistracy, than the 
regulation of the hour at which they should be opened and shut. 
It is during the night, when they are subject to little or no 
inspection or controul, that these houses become the resort of 
thieves and prostitutes ; who issue from them to commit de- 
predations on the property of the public, and ov the morals 
and health of those who may be, casually, found in the streets, 
at such unseasonable hours. It has, we understand, become 
the habit of late, in different parts of the metropolis, with 
publicans, to conform to the hours preseribed by the magis- 
tracy for closing their houses, but to evade their orders by 
opening them again at one or two in the morning. There is 
one house, at the west end of the town, we believe, which is 
emphatically termed, the finish, to which dissipated young 
men resort to pass the remainder of the night after all other 
. houses are closed. If magistrates, then, have any regard for~ 
the public security, if they feel any interest in the preservation 
of public morals, they will pay the strictest attention to this 
object, as one involving consequences important in the highest 
degree. It is much to be wished, too, that pubticans should 
be restrained from receiving lodgers; we do not mean such 
individuals as occasionally apply for a bed for the night, but 
permanent lodgers; for certain it is, that men who are thus 
perpetually exposed to the temptation of drinking, are not 
very likely either to resist it, or, by yielding to it, to become 
good members of society. Besides, it affords the publican a 
frequent opportunity of evading the penalties of the law for 
suffering tippling in his house, or persons to drink there 
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during the hours of Divine Service. It may be alleged, that 


the monstrous rents, exacted by brewers and distillers, who 


own the greater part of those public-louses, make it neces- 
sary for the publicans to let, a. portion.of them ; but, if it 
were prohibited, the rents must, of course, be lowered ; aud, 
in truth, no brewer or distiller ought to be, either the pro. 
prietor of a public-house, or a magistrate. i 

Another regulation of the Surrey sessions prohibited the 

ublicans from keeping any pay-table open at their houses, 
after the hour of nine on Saturday night. On this regulation 
Mr. Wissett feels disposed to be witty; but, notwithstanding 
his wit, or his arguments, we are decidedly of opinion, that 
every manufacturer and master should be compelled to pay 
his men, at his own premises, and not at an ale-house, 
where he is tempted to spend a portion of his earnings in 
liquor, instead of devoting the whole of it to the subsistence 
of his family: or, if there should exist any paramount reason, 
of which we are not aware, for paying the men at an ale-house, 
the master ought to be made to pay them on a Friday night 
instead of a Saturday. ‘The men then wovld be able to provide 
the necessary provisions for their families the next day; 
whereas, according to the present vicious and abominable 
system, the men are, in a manner, forced to encroach on the 
Lord’s Day, and to induce others to commit a violation of the 
law, by selling to them on that day. Mr, B. thus remarks on 
this subject. 


* As tothe last regulation, the object of which is to prevent any 
pay-table in a public-house being kept open later than vine o'clock in 
the evening, you hamourously propose, as an amendment, that 
tradesmen, when deficient, at six in the evening, ‘in the sum re- 
quired for the payment ot their men’s wages,’ shall be supplied by 
* the Treasurer of the Society for the Suppression of Vice.’ I should 
be sorry, Su, by any remark of mine, to lessen the gratification 
which so admirable a conceit cannot fail to afford to its happy 
inventor; } will, therefore, content myself with observing, that this 
flash of wit, however dezzling, cannot obscure the utility of a regur 
lation, which tends to procure the Jabouring classes from being de- 
tained at public-houses to a iate hour on the Saturday night, that they 
may receive the earnings of their indasiry during the week ; the 
obvious effect of which detention is the spending of a considerable 
portion of these earnings in excess—to the mjuries of ihcir families 
as well as of their own health. But this is not all. The means of 
going to market having been withheld ull lateon the Saturday night, 
that vecessary business is postponed till the Sunday morning ; when, 
im violation of the laws for the due observance of tle Sabbath, 
iradesmen’s shops are opened to furnish supplies, which, but for the 
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late pay-table, might have been procured the preceding evening. To 

event this mischievous accumulation of irregalarity, it is required 
merely that no pay-table shall be allowed to be kept open, ata 
public house, ater than nine o'clock. No very severe regulation 
surely; and one with which, when duly enforced, tradesmen would, 
it may be hoped, be able to comply, without the assistance which 
you so kindly provide for them.” 


By the bye, it is not very apparent to us where tradesmen, 
who are so hard driven as not to be able to procure money 
enough for the payment of their men before six o’clock on the 
Saturday evening, are to procure it after that time. All the 
bankers shut up at a much earlier hour. But wits soar so high 
as to overlook plain matters of fact ; and it would be cruel to 
spoil a witticism by inquiring into the accuracy of the assertion 
on which it is founded. But we adhere firmly to our opinion 
that no masters should be allowed to pay their men at a_public- 
house. 


“ Tcannot,” adds Mr. B.—** dismiss the subject of the regulations 
as they relate to public-houases, without thanking you for the strong 
reasons which you have assigned in their favour. You say ‘ the rou- 
‘tine of a tap*room is not much more inviting than the scenes whieh 
‘the bar of a gin-shop exhibits ;’ that every publican, of sober life 
and conversation, eudeavours, ‘ as far as circumstances will admit, 
‘to get the bar as far removed from the tap-room as he conveniently 
can.’ ‘ His reason is a powerful one ; that the bar is often in his absence, 
‘and sometimes altogether, attended by his wife, or some female 
* branch of his family ; the further, therefore, the bar is removed 
‘ from the tap-room, the less the annoyance they experience from 
* the boisterous and indecent company that passes therein, to say nothing 
* of quarrels and fighting. ” 

“ If this description of a tap-room be correct, (in which case the 
check of a proximate bar is surely the more necessary,) it is high 
time to give effect to the regulations for the observance of victuallers, 
which the quarter. sessions, at Guildford, ordered to be exhibited in a 
conspicuous part of every tap-room in the county. And, if such 
scenes as you describe are common in those houses in the day-time, 
what may not be expected in the night season, if pubiic-louses are 
allowed to be kept open to alate hour? This suggession will, I 
trust, reconcile you tothe regulation, which had for its object the 
prevention of that irregularity.” 


Truly does the author observe, that public-houses are now 
very different from what they formerly were, and from what 
indeed was the sole nature of their establishment, as explained 
by the legislature, in the preamble of the statute 1 Jac. 1. c. 9. 


“ Whereas the ancient, true, and principal, use of inns, ale- 



















































































246 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
** houses, and victualling-houses, was for the receipt, relief, anj 


** lodging of way-faring people, travefling from place to place, . 


* and for such supply of the wants of such people as are not able, 
* by greater quantities, to make their provision of victuals, and not 
‘€ meant for entertaining and harbouring of lewd and idie people, t 
*€ consume and spend their money in a lewd and idle manner.” 

** Altbou,h,” adds Mr. B. ‘in the present state of society and 
manners, it might be visionary to expect public-houses to adhere 
strictly to the character here assigned to them, yet it sannot bot 
afford a subject for regret that they so frequently exhibit a perfect 
copirast to that character. Instead of merely furnishing n 
supplies to the traveller, and the labourer, such of them as fal 
under the denomination of ale-houses are become, in a manner, 
the abcde ot the labouring classes, especially in the menuafacturing 
lines, who, abandoning their homes, except during the hours of rest, 
live almost entirely in the taperoom. Here they often remain whole 
days in every week, wasting their time and their earnings, to the 
great loss of their employers, who are obliged to pay them exorbitant 
wages, thai the produce of five or even four days’ labour may suffice, 
not merely fur the snbsisience of themselves and th: ir families, but 
also for the supply of their dissipation and extravagance. The po 
litical ecouomist would be usefully employed in caleulating what the 
state loses by this wasteful sacrifice of time—by this immense dedac 
tion af productive dabour ; how much the prices of its manufactures 
and commodities are enhanced, by the disproportion thus established 
between the sate of wages and the quantum of industry ; what im 
pediments are hereby thrown in the way of its foreiga trade ; what 
encouragement, or, rather, what decided advantage is given to ils 
foreign competitor ; what injury is prodaced at home by the Joss of 
revenue, by raising the course of exchange, by advancing the price 
of provisions, and the rate of taxes. hen the labourer is wasting 
bis time and money at the public-honse, few persons are aware how 
deeply be injures the vital interest of his country.” 


t 

This is no exaggerated statement, no phantom of the imar 
gination ‘The source of a very great portion of the profligacy 
and the dishonesty of the lower classes of people, may be 
traced to the miscoyduct of public houses. And among other 
evils which they produce, may be reckoned a great increase 
of the /’vor rates, the necessary consequence of intempe- 
rance and idleness. And the Puor-rates, be it observed, are in such 
a progressive state of increase, that, unless some remedy be 
speedily provided by the Legislature, they will ere long prove 
a heavier and more grievous burden than the late Property: 
‘lax. But the eductions which this intelligent writer, atd 
able mayistrate, draws from the present state of public-houses, 
are so truly just ; and his reflections on the mischievous coo- 
sequences of their mismanagement are so judicious, that we 
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shall extend our quotations much farther than we originally 
intended. 


, “The necessary effects of such modes of life, among the labour- 
ing classes themselves, are too obvious to require de cription. Vice 
and profligacy, distress and misery, dishonesty and depredation, are 
the natural result. It is, indeed, a truth, which cannot be too deeply 

on the minds of magistrates, and of which they must not 
suffer themselves to be rendered insensible—even by the evils of the 
gin-shop, that the character and circumstances of the lower orders 
depend mosi materially upon the state of the public-houses, and on 
the manner in which they are conducted, A well-regulated public- 
house is a public benefit; it furnishes to the several ranks of society 
the accommodation which they severally want, and it is essen- 
tially useful to the lower ranks, in supplying them with necessaries 
which they cannot elsewhere procure. But, when a public-house 
is disorderly, it is a great public nuisance; injurious to all ranks, and 
peculiarly so to those which constitute the physical strength of the 
state, Can a stronger reason suggest itself for subjecting such houses 
toa system of salutary regulation? It is, however, to be feared that 
regulations, urgently as they are wanted in the present state of public- 
houses, can do little more than restrain the g osrer irregularities 
which there take place ;—an object, however, of indispensable ne- 
cessity. Those houses are, in many places, so numerous, that mauvy 
of them, which now carry on a tolerable trade, could not be made 
tofurnish subsistence to their occupiers, if they did not tax most 
heavily the earnings of industry. When such houses are suffered 
greatly to exceed the demands of public accommodation, they neces- 
sarily become snares to the lower orders. They encourage the 
labourer to pass his evenings till a late hour in the tap-room ; they 
tempthim to estrange himself from his family, and to renounce 
those domestic habits which, in all stations, are the fostering nurse 
of virtue. They prove a source of profligacy and crime; and they too 
often harbour criminals, who there concert their plans of depreda- 
tion,—who there seduce the young and inexperienced into the paths 
of guilt,—and who there fortify theruselves, by excess, for the most 
daring and desperate enterprizes.* 

“Tt is plain, therefore, that the disorderly conduct of public- 
houses is a natural consequence of their unnecessary avu'tiplication. 
And here, Sir, if we would do justice to this important subject, it 
must not escape observation, that the root of the evil is to be found in 
the connexion, in point of property and ownership, which so generally 
subsists, and which has so long subsisted, between public-houses and 
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“* See the Report of the Committee, presented on the 24th of 
August, 1814. See alsothe examinations which took place respect- 
ing the horrid murders of the families of Mar and Williamson.” 
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the wealthy and truly-respectable classes of traders which supp); 
them with beer and spirituous liquors ; a connexion which places tt, 
victualler in astate of such absolute dependance, that he is not og) 
precladed from vending any other liquor than that which is furnish 
yy his landlord, whatever its quality may be, but is liable to be di. 
possessed if he cannot push the sale of that commodity to a pr. 
scribed extent. Heis, in short, a mere instrument to promote, s 
much as possible, the trade of his employer. To this connexion itis 
owing, that public-houses, in many places, so greatly exceed, in point 
of number, the utmost wants of the public ;---that they are ofte 
so crowded and clustered together as to induce the observer to wonder 
when and how so many licenses could be obtained ; that they fie 
quently approximate with only four or five,—nay, even with one or 
two, intervening houses ;—that, in some instances, they are actually 
nextdoor to each other. This mystery is to be solved only by ad 
verting to the influence of those private interests which, in former 
times, have induced magistrates to grant licenses where such grants 
were clearly forbidden by the public interests, Heuce, ton, it bas 
arisen, that a large proportion of these houses are of so low a descrip 
tion, as to discourage all reasonable hope of their being well con- 
ducted ; it being obviously the interest of their proprietors to obtain 
licenses for such houses as are calculated chiefly for the resort of com- 
pany, which may the more easily be tempted to excessive indulgence,* 
The magistrates of the present day do, indeed, lament the laxity of 
their predecessors in the business of licensing ; but, however solicit- 
ous they may be to consult the public welfare, such, in the natore of 
things, is the influence of property—long sanctioned by law, thatit 
is attended with mach difficulty entirely to resist the pressure, occa 
sioned by that accumulated weight of private interest which is incest 
santly at work, in order to procure licenses for new houses, and in 
preventing old licenses from being forfeited for misconduct. No- 
thing invidious is meant by these observations, The fault lies in the 
system, which, while it is permitted to exist, cannot fail to be most 
injurious to the community. ‘Lhe remedy can be applied only by 
the Legislature. At the same time, the evil would be niuch palliated, 
if magistrates were to take every fair opportunity (and such oppot- 
tunities are but too frequently afforded by gross irregularity), of re 
ducing the number of public-houses, in situations where they are teo 
bumerous : and, upon each particular occasion, to regard the que 
tion, whether a license shall be granted or renewed? as purely 4 
public question, in the discussion of which all considerations of pr- 





—— 





“** Much valuable information on this subject may be obtained by 
consulting a pamphlet entitled * Facts and Observations relative to 
public-houses, by a magistrate ;’ also, two Letters, signed a Middlesex 
magistrate, which appeared in the Times Newspaper, November 17; 
avd December, 1815.” 
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yate interests are irrelevant, and al] argaments deduced from such 
considerations illegitimate,” 


This is perfectly true, and the only remedy for the evil is 


‘that before suggested, of rendering brewers and distillers 


incapable, by themselves or friends, directly or indirectly, of 
heing proprietors of public-houses, In aid of such a legisla- 
tive enactment, it should be a fixed rule, to admit neither 
brewer nor distiller, nor any of their nearest relatives, into the 
commission of the peace. Houses held, in trust, or in any 
other way, for brewers or distillers, should forfeit their licenses 
forever. Indeed, an oath should be exacted from a_ publican, 
on renewing his license, that his house did not beloug to, nor 
was in any way dependant on, a brewer or distiller, or any other 
person connected with, or dependant on, or holding for,a 
brewer or distiller, to the best of his knowledge and _ belief. 
This would tend, more than any thing else, to reduce the evor- 
mous number of public-houses now in existence, to secure 
a wholesome beverage to the public, and to promote order and 
regularity. 


«It may be proper here to observe, than an application of the law 
respecting the retailing of spirituous liquors, would tend much to the 
promotion of good order in public-houses. For, to the retail} sale of 
those liquors, the fair Lond fide publican is, by law, exclusively en- 
titled. And asthe sale of those liquors is by far the most profitable 
branch of his business, if he were restored to his right in that respect, 
he would be freed from much of that temptation which, by the 
most pressing motives, now seduces him into irregularity,—and he 
would be even encouraged to exert himself for the promotion ot 
good order,” 


Mr. B. next reverts to the original argument respecting 
liquor shops; and he now proceeds to paint, in true 
colours, some at least, of the bad effects of dram-drinking. 


“And here, Sir, 1 must notice, with reprobation, an argument, 
which is sometimes urged for the continuance of such shops, spite of 
the evils which follow in their train. It is said that their suppression 
would injure the revenue. I could easily shew that this argument 
owes much of its apparent force to the neglect of those who employ 
It, to take a comprehensive view of the subject. Icoald shew that 
the excessive use of spirituous liquors, among the labouring classes, 
by producing idleness,—by causing debility,—and by abbreviating 
buman life ;—and, consequently, by diminisbing productive labour ; 
—Is radically inyurious even to the fiscal interests of the country :— 
Msomuch that the government which, with a view to revenue, sbould 
encourage,—or which is substantially the same thing, should neglect 
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to discourage—the practice of dram drinking, might, in point o 
folly, be justly coroparéa to the man who, in the hope of realizing, 


mine of wealth, cut open the goose which daily presented him withy 


golden egg.—] could also shew that even the immediate and sensible 
diminution which the revenue would experience, from a reduced cop. 
suimption of spirits, would in part be compensated by the additional 
revenue which would be derived from an increased consumption of 
beer. 
*¢ But I enter my most solemn protest against every attempt to place 
ee interests, whether they affect individuals, or concera the 
ate, in competition with those high, paramount, and vital interests, 
which are iuvolved in the present question. [trust I shall not be 
suspected of indifference to any thing that regards the true interests 
of my country, and | assure you [ am not without a feeling for those 
persons, who have been encouraged, by the long-continued practice 
of licensing liquor-shops, to embark their property in this concern, 
But when the health,—the lives,—the morals,—of whole classes of 
our fellow creature:, and fellow subjects, are at stake let us not hear 
of the property vested in liquor-shops, or of the revenue poured from 
those shops into the public coffers. Humanity is, thank God! a 
distinguishing feature in the character of the British people, Odor 
Hospitals,—our Asylums,—our numberiess Institutions of a chati- 
table kind, prove our readiness, —our anxiety,—to relieve distress in 
allits forms. To preserve, from destruction, the life of a fellow 
creature, whether friend or foe, what Briton is not ready to endanger 
hisowa? And can we look on with unconcern, while an illegal 
trade in spirituous liquors is sacrificing thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of lives upon the altar of Mimmon ? [n the sixteenth report 
of the society for bettering the condition of the poor, is contained the 
following awful statement, extracted from Dr. Willan’s Report on the 
diseases in London: ‘ On comparing my own observations with the 
billsof mortility. | am eoovinced, that considerably more than one 
eighth of ali the deaths that take place in the metropolis, in persons 
above twenty years old, happen prematurely, through excess in 
drinking spirits." * Some after repeated tits of derangement expire in 
a sodden and violent frenzy —some are horried out of the world by 
apoplexies---o hers perish by the slower process of jaundice, dropsy, 
internal ulcers, and mortification in the limbs.’ 

“ Other eminent Physicians carry their calculations of the fatal 
effects produced by ardent spirits much farther than Dr, Willan. 
But, it is not only in the wasteful sacrifice of human lite, that we have 
to deplore the consequences of excess in the use of those spirits. This 
vice—or rather thig Parent of all the vices—by producing the most 
dreadful diseases, renders life itself so deplorable, that death is a wel- 
come release from the suffer ngs thereby occasioned. It crowds, with 
wretched inhabitants, our work-bouses,—our hospitals,—our lunatic 
seceptacles. Jt seizes upon the unconscious infant atthe breast, down 
whose throat the inbuman mother, not content with contasninenas 
her own nutricious juices, pours the liquid fire, Nay, it often enta! 
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an inheritance of suffering upon the future progeny of the guilty pa- 
rents. But its effects upon the moral condition of man are still more 

le than those upon his physical existence. Dr. Willan, in the 

above referred to, thus describes the mental and moral opera- 
tion of ardent spirits upon their wretched victims :—‘ The memory 
and the faculties depending upon it being impaired, there takes place 
an indifference towards usual occupations and accustomed society, or 
amusement. No interest is taken in the concerns of others; no 
love—no sympathy remains. Even natural affection to nearest rela- 
tions is gradually extinguished, and the moral sense seems obliterated, 
Tee wretched victims of a fatal poison fall, at length, into a state of 
fatuity, and die with the powers both of body and mind wholly 
exhausted.’ 

“ A very sensible anonymous writer, in treating of the same sub- 
ject, observes---‘ The use of ardent spirits has a direct tendency to 
inflame the passions, and to induce acontempt and disregard for 
divine and human laws. Let a reference to our criminal courts supply 
acommentary upon this remark,’-Another consequence of dram- 
drinking,’ proceeds the same writer, ‘ is the peculiar hardness of beart 
which induces. The finer feelings are invariably blunted by it, and in 
many instances completely extinguished. The natural affections are 
frequently suspended, and often destroyed by it; and such are the 
ebduracy and selfishness which are excited by thia habit, that the 
tender ties, and social endearments of life, become mere words 
andsounds. Men desert their wives whom they once loved, and who 
bave never forfeited their claim to kindness and protection; while 
women are rendered regardless of their own children, and are content 
to deny them the bread, which they need, rather than forego their own 
indulgence in the hateful vice. Let parochial officers, and the visi- 
tants of the poor be asked, what it is that clothes whole families in 
rags, and aggravates the evils of poverty, to an extentof which few, 
perhaps, in the bigher walks of lite have a y idea, and they will find 
no difficulty in solving the question ; they will tell you that to be poor 
8 Comparative bliss, where drams bave not yet found admission ; but 
that poverty, with dram-drinking in its train, is the consummation of 
baman misery. But this is not all, nor, perhaps, the worst. Not 
only is the beart sendered callous, but ihe mind is brutalized, and 
there can be no doubt, that in many cases the excessive use of ardent 
spiritshas hadthe effect of producing an unnatural ferocity of cha- 
facter_ and operaied as a stimulus to the commission of crimes of the 
most atrocious kind. The person who is under the influence of beer, 
is rendered progressively heavy, stupid, and senseless. Bat spirits in- 
flame the blood, irritate 'he passions, and act asa powerful stimulus to 
the whole frame, They excite the faculties to keener action, and put 

runhappy victims upon daring such new and destructive expioits, 
&$ would hardly have entered into their minds at another time. In 
ilustrstion of this latter remark, reference is made to some of the 
Most atrocious murders which have recently taken place. 
“* These pointed aad judicious remarks are extracted from a letter, 
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signed Laicus, which appeared in the Times newspaper, Novemby 
the 25th, 1814, and they appear to have originated in an observatigg, 
previously inserted in that paper, extremely relevant upon the presen 
eccasion ; it is as follows:---‘ The gradual substitution of ardey 
spirits for home-brewed beer, among the common people, woul 
furnish matter for most interesting reflection both in politics an 
morals.’ 

“* The foregoing, Sir, is not an exaggerated statement of the eyils 
attendant upon dram-drinking. It is a faithful delineation of scenes, 
which are daily and hourly occurring in this great Metropolis, and of 
the reality of which, a little well-directed inquiry will convince ayy 
person, who is not accustomed to visit the dreary abodes of misery, 
or to investigate its real causes.” 


One really shudders at the bare contemplation of such a 
mass of misery and mischief; but one shudders still more on 
contemplating the cool indifference with which the subject 
appears to be considered by some, and the. stern apathy with 
which every attempt to curtail its horrible ravages, is resisted, 

Mr. Bowles, at the close of his letter, takes a view of the 
Jaw, as it bears upon the question under discussion ; but as 
we briefly stated, at the commencement of this article, what 
the law was, it is needless here to repeat our observations. 
Having clearly and accurately laid down the law on the sub 
ject, and shewn how scandalously it is evaded, and _ that too by 
the direct connivance of the magistrates, he proceeds to ob- 
serve— 


** Such being the law and such the fact, in relation to this 
momentous subject, it becomes a consideration of great importance, 
by whom the law is to be applied to the fact ; in other words, by 
whom the remedy is to be administered for the correction of the evil, 
which, in defianee of law, rages so extensively ard so destructively 
in this country, As the remedy provided by the Statate consists in 
restricting the retail sale of spirituous liquors to persons possessing the 
character of V ctuallers, and retailing such liquors only in that cha- 
Facier, it may seem primd facie, that the application of that remedy 
belongs only to the Commissioners and other officers of the Excise, 


whose exclusive province it is to grant spirit licenses. But, if 


the process of granting licenses be considered, it will appear that 
the whole responsibility of granting spirit licenses rests with the 


“Magistrates. It is well known thai the excise license is granted, 3 


a matter of course, by the Commissioners, &c. of Excise, upon the 
production of the license or authority of the Magistrates to keep#@ 
pubdlic-house. The form of the latter license, previously to the 48th 
Geo. IIT. c. 143, was---* We do allow and license [A. B.) to keep @ 
conimon ale-house, or vietualling-house.’---By that Act (under 

the ale-license is now also granted by the Commissioners, &c. of the 
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£xcise) the form was altered, and it now is, ‘ We do hereby autho- 
rue and’ empower [A.B.] to keep a common Inn, Ale-house, or 
Victualling-house.’ Provided with such a license, or authority, the 
to the Commissioners, &c. of Excise, and, as has been 
diready Observed, obtains his spirit-license, (and now his ale-house 
ficense also,) as a matter of course. No inquiry is made whether 
hé teally keep a public-house. ‘That fact is inferred from the license 
granted by the Magistrates, te whom the whole business of licensing 
victadllers is entrusted by law, and to whom alone it is left to judge 
whether a public-house is wanted in the situation in which it is 
applied for,---and whether the individual applying for the grant of the 
license, is a proper person to have so important a trust reposed in 
him’;--the two points which necessarily occur upon every application 
for a license. Itis plain, therefore, that, whenever the Magistrates 
nt a Victualler’s license, or, according ‘to the present form, 
authorize and empower (d. B.} lo keep a common Inn, Ale-house, or 
Victualling-house, they do, in effect, certify to the Commissioners of 
Excise, that the individual so licensed, or authorised, is a person of 
one of those descriptions, to which the law has restricted the granting 
of a spirit-license ; and, if he really come within neither of the 
above descriptions, what can be said, but that they exhibit him in a 
fictitious character, and thereby induce the Commissioners, or other 
officers of Excise, to grant a spirit-license, in a case in which the 
law expressly says, such a license sball not be granted, or, if granted 
that it shall be-void. 
“ft appears, therefore, that it belongs entirely to the Magistrates 
togive effect to the Statutes, which have for their object to prevent 
the excessive use of ardent spirits.” 


The author adduces very solid arguments to prove that the 
mode in which spirituous liquors are now habitually sold is 
contrary to the law, and that therefore it is the bounden duty 
of the magistrates to suppress the licenses of such publicaas 
as act in violation of the law. He then remarks— 


“ The law being so clear and explicit in the cases above noticed, 
aod the powers vested in magistrates so ethicacious, it should seem, 
@prion, that aothing can be more plain and obv ous than the daty 
of Magistrates in relation to those cases. But the performance of 
that duty is rendered arduous and difficult, by the extent of the evil 
«hich it is the object of the law to prevent or correct, The very 
cieumstance which calls so loudly for the legal remedy deters from 
ts application. The number of Jiquor-shops is so great,—their 
Slablishment has been of such daration,—and the property vested 
them is so considerable, —that their suppression seems. a task of 
terrific magnitude. When property has been long permitted to flow 
in legal channels, it acquires a kind of claim to respect, or at least: 
'Ocousideration. But sucha claim must not be allowed to supersede 
the lar more urgent claims, which, in the present insiance, are oppo- 
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sed to ft, The dearest interests of humanity—the healthy 
lives,—-the morals of tens of thousands, and of hundreds of thy, 
sands, of human beings—the preservation, or rather the rescue, ¢ 


_ society from that state of danger and suffering, which is produced y 


an awfully increasing prevalence of crime, by the progressive atrociy 
of criminals, and by the growing profligacy of the lower orden. 
all these considerations call imperiously upon the Magistrates to sup 
press those liquor-shops, and that otherwise clandestine trade in spiy. 
tuous liquors, the effects of whi.b all reflecting persons most 
deplore. The remedy, as has been slrewn, is clearly pointed out 
the law, and the taw is the otly rule of magisterial conduct. Wha 
magistrates act by any other rule, they make themselves 
responsible for the consequences, whatever they may be ; and wh 
would expose himself to responsibility for those direful consequences, 
with which the evil in question is fraught ? At the same time, sud 
are the duration and extent of that evil, that the remedy niust be 
applied with a judicious and temperate,—though a resolute hand, 
e principle which pervades the Statutes upon this subject is, tha 
y sane liquors shall be retailed—only by persons possessing the 
character of licensed victualiers, and by them—only in that characier, 
This principle, then, must be carried into effect. But, com 
sidering the encouragement which the keepers of liquor-shop 
have had to embark their property in such illegal concerns, the 
proper mode of proceeding, wih regard to those persons, is not by 
the infliction of penalties, or the sudden deprivatien of license, but 
by calling upon them, as the cundition of a renewal of their licenses, 
to assume the character which will enable them to retail spirituous 
liquors without a violation of the law ; or, in the case of their having 
tap-rooms, as well as liquor-shops, to confine themselves in foture 
to that character, With regard to persons of the third class, timely 
notice to desist from their irregular practices, upon the same condition, 
will be at once the regular and the most lenient mode of proceeding. 
** The result is, that, consistently with the existing law, no person 
ought to be licensed, as a victualler, who keeps a shop or room appr 
priated to the retailing of spirituous liquors; whether such shop 
furnish the sole occupation of the person keeping it, or be associated, 
in the same house, with a tap-room,—the proper appendage of 4 
victualler. In the first case, the granting of the License is probi- 
bited by the 16 Geo. II. c. 9 ;—in the second, the License is declared 
to be void by 17 Geo. II. c.17. These are the governing statutes io 
regard to this subject ; and they will be found to have governed the 
rem relating thereto, which have taken place, both in this 
nty and in Middlesex. They formed the basis of the resolutions 
by which, in 1802, the Middlesex Magistrates, in Quarter Session 
assembled, recommended to the Licensing Magistrates of that County 
in their several Divisions, not to license any house ‘ appr 
‘either solely to the purpose of retailing spirits, or having rooms 
‘ fiited up for this use only, that communicated immediately 
‘the street, or,with some court or alley adjoining toi.” The sam 
statutes likewise formed the basis of the proceedings ie the Borcus! 
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district, in the years 1803 and 1804, as far as those proceedings were 

. Finally, the statutes in question fully sanction the regulation 

ibed by the Quarter Sessions, at Guildford, in July, 1815, 
whereby it is required that ‘every person having a Victuailer's 
License’ shalubave ‘a regular tap-room and a bar, either within such 
‘tap-room or as near thereto as may be, ai which alone spirituous 
‘fiquors may be retailed, and not in any room or shop fitted up for 
‘that purpose, and communicating immediately with the street, or 
‘ with some court or alley adjoining to it.’ The former part of this 

tion is calculated to enforce the 16 Geo. II. c. 9, which restricts 
the retailing of spirituous liquors to persons really possessing the 
character of victuallers, while the latter part tends to give effect to 
the 17 Geo. II. c.°17, the object of which (as bas been shewn) is to 
prevent victuallers from retailing spirituous liquors otherwise than in 
the character of Victuallers,’’* 


We cannot admit the force of the objection which some 
have urged to a rigid execution of the law, on the ground 
that a long-continued violation of it has been counived at, 
and that if now executed it would effect a considerable pro- 
perty which has been expended, in consequence of such 
connivance. We say, the magistrates have no choice, have 
no discretion, whether they shall enforce the law or not, 
they are bound to enforce it—and punishable if they do not. 
They have nothing to do with the consideration of property— 
they have only to inquire whether the applicant for a license 
be in.a legal situation, in any respect, to obtain it, and whe- 
ther the license itself be necessary. What, let us ask, would 
abench of magistrates in sessions, say, if on the indictment 
of aman for keeping a disorderly house, the culprit were to 
allege, that, sure it was, he did keepa disorderly house, but 
that, as it had been connived at for a number of years, and 
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* “On the oth day of January, in the present year, the magis- 
trates assembled at the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace for this 
county, made the following order : ‘ That notice be forthwith given 
toall licensed Victuallers in this county, of the determination of the 
Magistrates not to grant or renew any certificate for license, but to 
tuch persons only as shall bond fide, k-ep Taverns, Inns, Coffee- 
houses, or Alehouses, as directed by the Act of Parliament, 16 Geo. 
ll. c. 8; aod have sufficient room and accommodation for those who 
shail choose to drink beer, with a stock suitable to the supply of sach 
causiomers.” ‘This order is understood to be a first siep in this county 
towards a suppression of the evil which, in defiance of jaw, has so long 
been permitted to exist; and its analogy with the proceedings of the 
Magistrates of this division in January 1803, can scarcely fail to 
Skcite observation. Note to the second edition.” 
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as, in consequence, he had been led to expend a large sug 
of money, in providing suitable accommodations for his ens. 
tomers, male and female, it would be a very great hardship 
on him, if the house were now to be suppressed, and himself 
punished for keeping it? What would the magistrates who 
object to the immediate suppression of illegal liquor-shops, 
say to such a plea?) Why, to be consistent, they ought t 
admit its validity, and direct the jury to acquit the culprit, 
But, certainly, they would not so far violate the trust reposed 
in them. ‘The two cases, however, are perfectly analogous, 
if the right of property be admitted as a valid excuse fora 
breach of the law in the one case, it must be so admitted in 
@he other; but if such a plea would be rejected, with indig- 
nation, as it assuredly would be, in the one case, it oughit to 
be so rejected in the other, 
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** But, it has been suggested, that the suppréssion of liquor-shops, 
instead uf curing the evil so justly complained of, may only have 
the effect of transferring it, or at least a part of it, from one place 
to another; that the prostitutes, who now frequent those shops, 
will, upon being deprived of that resource, haunt the public. 
houses, to the great injury of the morals of the persons there usually 
resorting. I cannot, however, bring myself to believe, that this 
objection will be seriously insisied upon. I cannot suppose it possible 
for any magistrate gravely to contend, that liquor-shops must cone 
tinue to be licensed, in defiance of the laws by which the licensing 
of such shops is prohibited,---that the incalculable, that the inter- 
minable mischiefs attending upon them must be endured,---in order 
to keep prostitutes out of pub/ic-houses. I will rather suppose that 
masistraies will exert themselves to preserve the latter from the appre 
hendedevil. It is plain that even the prostitutes feel a repugnance 
to resort thither for that supply of gin, which they obtain with 9 
much facility at the liquer-shops. That repugnance will operate still 
more powerfully, when public-houses shall be subjected to that wigt 
lant superintendance of peace-ofticers, which it is the object of out 
rules aud regulations to render systematic. And, as far as the 
miserable class of beings, above ailuded to, is concerned, nothing 
can be so charittable—nothing so humane,---as to deprive them of 
those facilities for quaffing of spirituous liquors, which it is the dis- 
tinguishiig characteristic of the gin-shops to afford, Great numbers 

_ of them tay date their ruin from their entrance into those shops; 
wad, with regard to all, it may be considered as a general rule, that 
their profligacy Ucars an exact proportion to the prevalence of, the 
habit of dram drivking. 

* Ta contemplating ibis subject, care should be taken not to los 
e'sht of the characteristic distinction between a liquor-shop anu a tap- 
room. The peculiarly mischievous tendency of the former, is to be 
attributed chietly to the fhcilities which it affords for quaffing spirituows 
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yiquors, withont liability to check or restraint, and without exposure 
fo ctservation, ‘When those liquors are retailed bv the publican, in 
ai open manner, like the beer and victualy which it is his main 


ion to furnish, the pernicious indulgence is powerfully checked 
fos og : 


nse of shame, which happily, is still, in some degree, 
‘attached todram-drinking. Butin a gin shop, all sense of shame 1s laid 
aside. The persons there assembled, being all engaged in the same 
| occupation, keep one another in countenance ; insomuch, 
that many individuals---nay, even females mm a respectable class of 
life, who would, on no account, be seen in a tap-room — are 
among the best customers to the gin-shop. There is here no noise 
Gab breach of the peace---to excite observation. All this is subse- 
and consequent. Frays, tumolts, and crimes, are orly in 
embryo at the gin-shop. But no persons, however decent, or how- 
ever profligate, are there out of their place. Such shops ate suscep- 
tibleof no restriction with regard to the company resorting thither. 
While permitted to exist, nothing can there prevent that indiscrimi- 
nate flux and reflux, which, like the ebbiog and flowing of the 
tides, knows of no intermission.*” 


We have now followed Mr. Bowles through the principal 
points so ably argued, and so strongly pressed, in this well- 
written Letter ; and we do not hesitate to say, that not only 
the county in whieh he imnfediately, acts, hat the public at 
large, are greatly indebted tohim for the light which he has 
thrown on one of the most interesting subjects which can 
ms the attention, either of the magistracy, or of the 

islature. 
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Substance of a Letter to Lord Viscount Melville, written in 
May 1815, with the outlines of a Plan to raise British 
Seamen, and to fornt their minds to volunteer in the Naval 
Service, when required ; to do away the evils of Impressment, 
and man our ships effectually with Mercantile Seamen. 8vo. 
Pp. 16. Phillips, 1815. 

A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. on the subject of 
Impressment ; calling on him and the Philanthropists of this 
Country to prove those feelings of sensibility they expressed in 
the Cause of Humanity on Negro Slavery, by acting with the 
same ardour and zeal in the Cause of British Seanien. Pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Maritime Society, 8vo. Pp. 22. 
Kirby, 1816, 


Every man must agree, that nothing but absolute necessity, 


“ * Ata late meeting, in our division, a magistrate stated, that 
§ liquor-shop had been. observed to furnish two hundred glasses of 
No. 214, Fol. 50, March, 1816. T 
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which requires that the good of individuals shall be renderej 
subservient to the public safety, and which rises superior ty 
all ordinary rules. of conduct, to all common principles of 
icy, and to all common maxims of government, can possi 
justify the arbitrary act of impressing men for the Se 
service. It follows, of course, that if any other feasible play 
can be devised, which will answer the same purpose, and 
produce the same effect, it ought to be adopted. In the 
maritime countries of the Continent, it has been the uniform 
practice to keepa register of all persons brought up to the 
sea, or employed as boatmen, bargemen, or watermen ; and 
these, receiving some small consideration from: the govern. 
ment, were obliged not to ‘eave their usual place of residence, 
without apprizing a certain officer of the course they were 
about to take, and were compelled to come forward whenever 
the government called upon them, to man the navy. Some- 
thing of this kind appears to be in the contemplation of Mr. 
Urquhart, the author of these very sensible Letters.---He 
emphatically calls on Mr. Wilberforce, and the other philan- 
thropists, to interest themselves as warmly for British seamen, 
as they did for African negroes. 


** T belong myself to this class of men, whose hardships have been 
so long and so unaccountably neglected; and whilst you, Sir, and 
other philanthropists ranged the earth, in order to break the fetters of 
the slave, you disregarded with singular inconsistency, the il] treat. 
ment which the British seamen, the guardian of your independence, 
has been obliged to endure. In his cause no bolts of eloquence 
were shot, no commiseration was excited ; and whilst be encoun: 
tered death in every form, and raised the fame of Britain to the 
highest elevation that can be reached, his ill treatment, though more 
galling than that of the negro, because he was born and bred up with 
the rights aod feelings of a free man, remained unnoticed and unre 
dressed. Such indifference to this most meritorious class of meo 
would detract much from the sincerity of that sensibility, which 
was $0 Ostentatiously manifested for the unenlightened African, unless 
the same persons who have distinguished themselves in redressing 
the wrongs of the latter, should come forward to relieve the much 
harsher treatment to which the British seamen has been sub- 
jected. 

** It bas been said by you and many others in this country, that 
the selfish motives of the proprietors of slaves in the West Indies 
have drawn a film over their eyes, which prevents them from seeilg 
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gin in asing'e hour; and that the proprietor was heard to acknow- 


ledge that three hundred glasses had been sold in the same space of 


time.” 
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the evils of slavery ; allow me to ask you if nine-tenths of the peopk. 
of this country are not in a similar state, as you term it, of mental 
and moral blindness towards British seamen, who are deprived of the 
benefit of the laws of the land; hunted down as wild beasts,* and 


- treated as 1 was myself, that you and others may enjoy the freedom 


and ease you now possess; the principle is the same; but you enjoy 
advantages in a twofold degree over the West Indian who only has 
niary interests; while the people in this country derive not only 
wealth but national consequence from the hardihood, enterprize, and 
acivity, of men of my profession. 
“ To do.away with negro slavery, you brocght forward to the 
blic a vast variety of cruel circumstances selected throughout the 
West Indies; allow me to ask you, Sir, if an enquiry, not requiring 
afiftieth part of the former Jabour, had been instituted to obtain 
information on topics of cruelty and brutal behaviour towards British 
seamen on the shores of the Thames, whether you would not have 
brought atrocities to light, as revolting as those whch you say are 
committed on the coast of Guinea, or in the West Indies? That 
they should have so long escaped your notice, and that of other 
friends of humanity, whose feelings so powerfully revolt at the very 
name of oppression, exceeds, I contess, my powers of comprehen. 
siop. It certainly requires explanation why our philanthropists can 
see distinctly what is passing to the south of Europe, and cannot dis- 
cern what is passing in their own country. Far be from me the 
design of detracting from the generous efforts you have made in the 
favourite and almost absorbing object of your public labours; I 
merely wish to stimulate the same energies, and awaken similar sen- 
sibility in a cause, that appeals w:th still greater force to the mind of 
the man and the citizen. The subject I have taken up, and in aid of 
which I claim the support of your talents and reputation, needs no 
empassioned delineation—no exaggerated colouring. It ooly requires 
to be faithfully represented, and brought forward before porliament 
and the public by a man, whose character is free from the suspicion of 
factions motives, end whose parliamentary conduct is reguiated by his 
Conscience and a sense of the general good: in that case I pledge 
myself that the evil, which is the subject of this appeal, will be soon 
redressed. Every motive allied with human suffering, every serti- 
ment associated with a sense of signal services, every inducement 
coupled with policy ; and, in a word, the preservation of our present 
bigh fame, prosperity, and rights as a nation, imperiously called for 
the enquiry and rediess I here solicit on bebalf of that much neg- 
lected and harshly treated class of men of my profession. It will, 
no doubt, hereafter exercise the ingenuity of the moralist and of the 
Political inquirer, why the most enlightened country upon earth, 
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“%* T mean the mode of pricking for men with cutlasses in the 
‘ of vessels, which I have beard called, as described by an ofhcer— 
pinking : this I saw practised until murder had nearly taken place.” 
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famed for its lawsand its respect for the rights pf the meanest mb 
ect, calling at the very time upon the nations of the earth to assist jt 
n the cause of bumawity and in the extinction of slavery, should hay 
tolerated the violence and injustice, which constitute the subject of 
the present letier. The solution of this problem will be more diff, 
cult hereafter, when the period that those acts of oppression wer 
permitted, and the class of men who were the victims of it shall by 
considered: the period the most glorious in our annals—the men the 
first founders and the bravest supporters of this vast and toweri 
edifive of national glory. Yes, it was at such a period that the gals 
lant and constitutional defenders of our national independ nce were 
exposed, without protection and without mercy, to be dragged away 
by feliows, (ihe outcasts of human nature, from their wives, thei 
children, and friends, on board a receiving ship, and confined, under 
lucks and bolis, as felons; excluded from intercourse with their 
friends, subjected against their will tothe rigour of martial law, and 
liable to be sent to a foreign station for an undefined period. Sir, it 
is not my wish to raise your's or the public interest, by presenting this 
Subject in a glaring point of view. My silence, during the contir 
nuance of bostilities with a cruel and perfidious enemy, is a pledge of 
the parity of my motives; and it were perhaps to be wished that you 
had, in the agitation of a memorable question, acted with the same 
degree of discretion, and with an equal degree of unwillingness to 
embarrass the march of the executive government.” 


Mr. U. then mentions a most atrocious attack on himself 
and his wife, by a press-gang, and his vain attempts to obtain 
redress, 


** To give you some idea of the impress, I shal} mention a circom- 
stance which occurred to myself. While walking in a street in the 
east end of London -in the year 1808, in the month of July, about 
nine o'clock in the evening, with my wife holding by one of my 
arms, and ber sister by the other, | was stopped by a man who 
demanded who I ’was; on which I desired to be infornied by what 
authority he dared to ask me that question. I had hardly uttered the 
words when I was brutally seized by bim and two or three more. 


My wife received a violent blow en the breast, which compelled bet. 


to quit her hold ; and which was struck with such force that symp- 
toms of a cancer appeared in a short time afterwards; those symp- 
toms continued for several months, and only the first medical atteo- 
tion could have prevented the consequences that were apprehended, 
The ruffians struck me on the head, tore my coat from my back, aud 
afterwards dragged me by the neck for fifty yards, untif life was neatly 
exhausted. At this ctitical moment some people who had collected 
from curiosity, fortunately happened to recognize me, interfered, and 
probably by this means saved my life. The fellows who had: been 
guilty of this daring outrage upon a British subject, ran off to save 
themselves from the indignation which their vialence had excited iP 
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thecrowd. Having been informed that they belonged to a gang on 
the impress service, I applied to Lieut. Crawford for their names, 
which he refused to comoly with; and requested me to compromise 
the outrage : of course I rejected the proposal. I next applied to 
the Lord Mayor, who represented my case to Lord Howick, then 
Grit Lord of the Admiralty; his Lordship, after institating an 
enquity, transmitted the report be received from Capt. Richbald, 
with an affidavit of the gang, and the report of Lieut. C——; all 
of whom, according to their own testimony, were the most harm- 
lessof men. At the same time Lord Howick represented that it was 
not in his power to panish the man, but that he should dot be pro- 
tected by government, if I chose to enforce the civil] law against him. 
A most gracious boon! Such were the feelings of sen.it il ty expressed 
by Lord Howick, on an injury done to a British seaman, and to the 
fetiales of his family: com, are them with the ostentatious sympathy 
he always manifested on the subject of Negro Slavery, and then 
inform me if he deserves that a mercantile seaman should risk his life 
to protect him and his family from a foreign enemy? It was the 
bounden duty of his Lordship to have discharged tbis man from the 
service, and to have publicly expressed the most marked disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the officers under whom he acted, in order to 
offer a salutary example to others. This man was continued in the 
service during the war. 

** Upon application to my solicitor I was advised, if I wished to 
inflict punishment on the delinquent, to sue him in the Court of 
King’s Bench for damages, (although he was not wofth a shilling,) in 
preference to an ind.ctinent, as the plea of stare necessity might be 
set Up as an excuse for his conduct, and be perhaps accepted by the 
magistrates. 

“ At the expiration of four months of trouble and expence, and 
having no positive evidence to prove the first part of the assault, I 
received from the jury a verdict for fifiy pounds damages.* The 
compensation appears trivial for sacl an act of outrage burt it produced 
the effect I desired; the fellow absconded for some months, when he 
found means to offer me security for payment in the course of two 
years, by instalments, which | accepted. This sumdid not pay my 
law expences, not to épeak of the medical and other incidental ex- 
penices, incurred by this act of violence 

“ But what would have been the situation of a man differently cir- 
cumstanced to what [ was, with regard to property,-and who would not 
have had the means of suing for redress. He would have been 
dragged on board the tender, perhaps sent off to a foreign station ; 
his wife, without nioney and protection, would have been left ex- 


~~. 








a This was fally more than I expected ; as pecuniary satisfaction 
was hot to be obtained, neither was it my aim; anforiunately, | could 
not prove the person who struck my wife; this prevented me from 
instituting a criminal prosecation against them.” 
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famed for its laws and its respect for the rights pf the meanest ap 
ect, calling at the very time upon the nations of the earth to assist} 
n the cause of humanity and in the extinetion of slavery, should hay 
tolerated the violence and injustice, which constitute the subject of 
the present letier. The solution of this problem will be more diff, 
cult hereafter, when the period that those acts of oppression. wer 

mitted, and the class of men who were the victims of it shall by 
considered : the period the most glorious in our annals—the men. the 
first founders and the bravest supporters of this vast. and. toweri 
edifice of national glory. Yes, # was at such a period that the gal. 
laut and constitutional defenders of our national independence were 
exposed, without protection and without mercy, to be dragged away 
by feliows, (‘he outcasts of humau nature, from their wives, thew 
children, and friends, on board a receiving ship, and confined, under 
lucks and bolts, as felons; excluded from intercourse with their 
friends, subjected against their will tothe rigour of martial law, and 
liable to be sent to a foreign station for an undefined period. Sir, it 
is not my wish to raise your's or the public interest, by presenting this 
Subject in a glaring point of view. My silence, during the contir 
nuance of hostilities with a cruel and perfidious enemy, is a pledge of 
the parity of my motives; and it were perhaps to be wished that you 
had, in the agitation of a memorable question, acted with the same 
degree of discretion, and with an equal degree of unwillingness to 
embarrass the march of the executive government.” 


Mr. U. then mentions a most atrocious attack on himself 
and his wife, by a press-gang, and his vain attempts to obtain 
redress, 


** To give you some idea of the impress, I shal] mention a circom- 
stance which occurred to myself. While walking in a street in the 
east end of London in the year 1808, in the month of July, about 
nine o'clock in the evening, with my wife holding by one of my 
arms, and her sister by the other, | was stopped by a man who 
demanded who I ’was; on which I desired to be infornied by what 
authority he dared to ask me that question. I had hardly uttered the 
words when I was brutally seized by bim and two or three more, 


My wife received a violent blow en the breast, which compelled het . 


to quit her hold ; and which was struck with such force that symp- 
toms of a cancer appeared in a short time afterwards; those symp- 
toms continued for several months, and only the first medical atteo- 
tion could have prevented the consequences that were apprehended, 
The ruffians struck me on the head, tore my coat from my back, and 
afterwards dragged me by the neck for fifty yards, untif life was neatly 
exhausted. At this ctitical moment some people who had collected 
from curiosity, fortunately happened to recognize me, interfered, and 
probably by this means saved my life. The fellows who had been 
guilty of this daring outrage upon a British subject, ran off to save 
themselves from the indignation which their violence bad excited ® 
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thecrowd. Having been informed that they belonged to a gang on 
the impress service, I applied to Lieut. Crawford for their names, 
which he refused to comoly with; and requested me to compromise 
the outrage : of course I rejected the proposal. I next applied to 
the Lord Mayor, who represented my case to Lord Howick, then 
frit Lord of the Admiralty; his Lordship, after instituting an 
enquity, transmitted the report he received from Capt. Richbald, 
with an affidavit of the gang, and the report of Lieut. C——; all 
of whom, according to their own testimony, were the most harm- 
lessof men. At the same time Lord Howick represented that it was 
not in his power to punish the man, but that he should dot be pro- 
tected by government, if I chose to enforce the civi] law against him, 
A most gracious boon! Such were the feelings of sc bit il ty expressed 
by Lord Howick, on an injury done to a British seaman, and to the 
females of his family: com, are them with the ostentatious sympathy 
he always manifested on the subject of Negro Slavery, and then 
inform me if he deserves that a mercantile seaman should risk his life 
to protect bim and his family from a foreign enemy? It was the 
bounden duty of his Lordship to have discharged this man from the 
service, and to have publicly expressed the most marked disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the officers under whom he acted, in order to 
offer a salutary example to others. This man was continued in the 
service during the war. 

‘* Upon application to my solicitor I was advised, if I wished to 
inflict punishment on the delinquent, to sue him in the Court of 
King’s Bench for damages, (although he was not wofth a shilling,) in 
preference to an ind.ctwnent, as the plea of state necessity might be 
set up as an excuse for bis conduct, and be perhaps accepted by the 
Magistrates. 

“ At the expiration of four months of trouble and expence, and 
having no positive evidence to prové thé first part of the assault, I 
received from the jury a verdict for fifiy pounds damages.* The 
compensation appears trivial for sacl an act of outrage bur it produced 
the effect I desired; the fellow abscondeéd for some months, when he 
found means to offer me security for payment in the course of two 
years, by instalments, which | accepted. This sumdid not pay my 
law expences, not to speak of the medical and other incidental ex- 
pences, incurred by this act of violence 

* But what would have been the situation of a man differently cir- 
cumstanced to what [ was, with regard to property,-and who would not 
have had the means of suing for redress. He would have been 
dragged on board the tender, perhaps sent off to a foreign station ; 
his wife, without money and protection, would have been left ex- 
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oak ad This was fally more than | expected ; as pecuniary satisfaction 
was not to be obtained, neither was it my aim; unfortunately, [ could 
hot prove the person who struck my wife; this prevented me from 
instituting a criminal prosecation against them.” 
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posed to the effects of the violence she had sustained, to which she 
mus! inevitably have fallen a victim; whilst her distress and agony. 
would be inexpressibly sharpened, from the despair of never again 
seeing her husband: had she a family depending on his exertions for 
their subsistence, her misery would be intolerable. 

‘ Had a negro slave sustained a similar outrage, and the circum 
stance had come to your knowledge, would it not have awakened all 
your indignation, and called forth the strongest powers of your 
eloquence : the public, inflamed by your means, into a sen-e of the 
outrage, would have been unable to sleep soundly until they had 
bronght the delinquent to a trial, as they did Governor Picton, 
Though to the memory of that great man, whose merit was slowly 
recognized, the same public are now erecting a monument !” 


This was a grievous outrage, and true enough it is, that 
if a much less outrage had been committed on a black, the 
whole army of philanthropists would instantly have sounded 
the alarm in Parliament, and throughout the nation. 

In his Letter to Lord Melville, the author enters into a brief 
review of our marine, from 1793, to the present time. 


“In 1793 we had the greatest number of regularly bred seamen we 
ever possessed, arising from a peace of ten years—a time almost 
requisite to form able seamen; at least it will be universally ad- 
mitted that seven years are veces ary for that purpose; and 2 
much longer experience is indispensable to the formation of 
officers. 

** At that time the fleets of our enemies were manned with many 
regularly-bred seamen ; aso the first actions of the war were generally 
well contested by our enemies ; but it was at that period when our 
ships were so well manned that our degided superiority became 
conspicuous, particularly after the victory of Nelson. The loss they 
sustained in seamen in that memorable engagement, combined with 
preceding defeats, destroyed the confi-ence of their men, and with 
it ther pretensions to maritime power. But we must also date from 
that period the inattention to procure good seamen, arising from 
excess of security which was displayed in our own navy, with pro- 
gressive effect. till the commencement of the American war, as well 
as the consequent disregard to the merchant service, both as to ships 
and men 

** After ihis time the Navigation Act also was not s0 particularly 
attended to as it onght to have been, making every due allowance 
for the circumsiances of the times Hence originated the cause of so 
much forego shipping having been employed by British subjects, 
which was in many instances, unnecessarily done ; and untortunately 


this practice still exists to this day; thereby preventing the ase of 


British shippyng, and the rearing of British seamen. The allowing 
ships to run with smali force and few men ; say ten gans and fifteea 
men; whereas no ship ought to be allowed to ran, in time of wat 
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with less than sixteen guns and from fifty to sixty men at least, 
constituted another cause of the decline of British seamen, and why so 
many were not comparatively reared as in the war of American 
independence. I knew one ship in that warto have had thirty-nine 
servants belonging to her ; which had of course the effect of augment- 
ing the number of seamen. At the commencement of the late 
American war, when we had to cope again with regular bied seamen, 
(to use a seaman’s phrase, we were taken all aback) it was then found 
that our ships, generally, were not manned; that our discipline had 
not been regularly attended to: in fact, that we had not regularly 
bred seamen to man half the ships of our Navy. When I say this, 
J am well aware that the American ships in general were of a larger 
size, had more guns, heavier metal, and were manned with seamen ; 
yet we had some instances where the only difference was, their being 
manned with regular bred seamen; but to those advantages we 
certainly ought to have opposed superior talent for command and 
greater expertness of discipline; whereas this does not generally 
appear to have been the case’ It proves whiat | have advanced 
to your Lordship, viz. that the character of a seaman is pecue 
liar to himself, fermed from early youth; and it will ever 
raise him superior to other men, while acting on his peculiar 
element. 

« After twenty-two years war, when we ought to have to boast 
(if proper methods had been adopted) of baving a greater number 
of regular bred seamen than this country ever before possessed, there 
never were fewer for the last sixty years than at the present time, 
The cause, there is no doubt, arises from the improper mode of 
impress, which is attended with the most wanton insults, both to 
officers and men of merchant's ships, through the improper conduct 
of your officers sent on that service, and of those to whom they too 
often intrust it, who are, generally sp akiiig, the refuse of mankind, 
This irritates the minds of men; and impresses onthe minds of out 
youth an aversion to our naval service, which is seldom ever after 
eradicated. Both otficers and men are torn, with such wanton 
disregard, from their ships, that the latter are left without help to 
aid them into port ; and when help is procured, it is frequently at a 
greatexpence tothe owner Hence the decided preference, in all 
foreign voyages, which is given to Foreigners over Englishmen, as men 
or apprentices. 

“ Another cause of the evil, to which I have directed your Lord- 
ship's attention, is, that, in the war just terminated, the navy was 
more divided than at any former period, from the merchant's service ; 
in consequence of which distinction, few, it any, brought up in the 
latter, could have any hopes of advancing in the former. The view 
of this subject fully, in all its bearings, [ know will never be listened 
fo by naval men: however, when France shall have acquired 
regularly bred seamen once more ; and America a small navy, and a 
jNnction be effected between both, then the acknowledgment will be 
made, when it shall be perhaps, too late, that the superiority of your 
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navy most arise from the merchant's service. As that period mug 
sooner or Jater arrive, some regulations ought to be made which gin 
seamen a chance of promotion, as they are more likely to pron 
efficient officers, than the generality of navy-bred officers are 
become searnen. That it is too general a doctrine in the navy, thaty 
{man may be a good officer and not a good seaman, cannot be denied; 
that a maw may perform as an officer certain duties, ander the com. 
mind of another, I can easily conceive; but that any man is fit tp 
command a ship, or manage a ship's company of seamen, whi is no 
a seaman, I most resolutely deny. The person exercising command 
should have no superor in that knowledge which is the first point of 
his profession, and on which his own judgment ought to decide; 
and this applies particularly to seamen, who, of all other men, 
yn despise their superior when he is deficient in profession 
skill. 

** Having had some opportunities through life to form a judgment 
of the education given to young men trained for the navy, I am sory 
to say, few are taught the real duties afd requisites of an officer, and 
few indeed-the real duties and tactics of seamanship. This was fully 
exemplified in the general mutiny, when, to the best of my remem 
brance, | only read of one solitary instance of an_ officer 
having performed his duty under such grave circumstances, 
ty will appear almost incredible, but, I believe it to be the 
act,” 


The author is not of opinion that, with the present ideas of 
seamen any mode of manning the navy without pressing 
can he immediately adopted ; but he proceeds to state the 
outlines of a plan, which may, in time, supersede the uecessity 
of pressing. The subject is important, and we shall make 
no apoloyy to our readers for the length of any extracts which 
relate to it. 


** Ist. It is necessary, that the officers of the navy should be 
taught, that one of the first duties of an officer is to gam the com 
fidence and good will of the men by example, and regular couduet, 
for this is the foundation of good discipline Example will always 
have ten times more effect than rules. They should also study aod 
know the character of their men. and it should be particularly 
impressed upon them, that a correct and respectable deportmnent is 
requisite ; for every instance of improper conduct on their part, is 
certain to alienate the minds of the men from their officers ; 
perhaps there is no description of people, who from their peculiat 
habits of life, look with a more jealous eye upon the treatment they 
receive, than seamen. To command hem with effeet. attention # 
requisite to their comforts, and as far as the nature of the service will 
allow, every reasonsble indulgerce of liberty. Although much bas 
been done during the present war, to render the service more agr 
to the minds of men, by a relaxation of punishment and attention 
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to their comforts, yet much more may be done without injury to the 
service. The language too often mady use of (particularly by young 


officers) only renders them despicable in the eyes of the men, and 


itritates their minds against them, Sorry am I to say, that the youth 
training for officers in our navy, are not, generally, so rigidly atienJed 
to, by their superiors, as they ought to be. The merchants’ service 
requires much more study to command men, there is po doubt, not 
having any particular code of marine laws for that service; another 
thing which ou.ht to be inculcated too—i have seen men brought 
into. a state of as good discipiine by method .nd knowledge, as ever 
was done by the strong arin of power. Officers who go on board of - 
merchant ships. to impress, should preserve a respectful conduct to 
the commanders and officers ; not only to prevent that irritation of 
miod which their conduct at the moment causes, but to guard against 
the bad example it offers to seamen and apprentices, when they see 
their officers treated with disrespect. What a lesson, when you 
afterwards expect from them implicit obedience. 

‘¢ When men are impressed, and more particularly when they en- 
ter, they should not be sent immediately on a foreign station, until 
they visit the port to which they belong ; which might be done by 
permitting them to find a proper substitute, or to give security to a 
certain amount. There are very few, who will not be able to obtain 
one or the other. A certain time of liberty should be then allowed 
them. 

“ Theimpress service should be confided to very different persons 
from those to whom it is usually entrusted, and who are the refuse 
of mankind. A seaman never forgives the outrage of being seized 
upon by such miscreants; and so much ate my own feelings injured 
when Isee it take place, that I plead excuse for the man who deserts his 
country and friends. | am sorry to say, that this abuse too often arises 
from the shameful neglect of your own orders to officers command- 
ing gangs, who leave it to men most improperly seecied. A gang 
is seldom headed by a proper officer. The persons employed upon 
that service should possess a knowledge of seamen, with a great share 
of prudence. ) 

*“* When people are impressed from any ship, it should be the duty 
of the officer who performs that service, to afford the ship immediate 
help, and to take her into ber destined port ; aod their wages ought 
to be secured to them whilst on board, and be under the controul of 
the officers of such ship. 

** No impress should take place abroad, except under the most im- 
ne necessity, and rules should be laid down for its proper re- 

tion, 

“ No ship, bound to a foreign station, should be permitted to send 


% board of outward bound vessels, and take from them one or two 


Meo, as is too ofien the case at present, contrary to orders of Govern- 
ment. [i is also necessary that sapprentices should be protected by 
fome such rules, as I shall hereafter lay down ; andif any officer 
transgress them, that he be amenable to punishment. 
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‘* When men have served a certain time in the navy, according tg 
rank, situation, and trade, they should be freed from impress, agreg. 
ably to certain regulations, different situations and tonnage of ships, 
making a difference between tnose who have entered, those who yr 
impressed, and those who have left their country, during the time of 
war, to evade their services in the navy. Perhaps the following 
propositions would give the outlines to obtain the object in view 

“« The East Inaia Trade, as now conducted, is a waste of meg 
instead of raising them, having no apprentices as seamen (ex 
officers, servants, and midshipmen are considered as such, which I do 
not): while they can sail their ships with foreigners and Lascars, no 
change will take place. This trade ought, at least, to raise as many 
seamen as it now gives you, instead of drawing apon the navy, or 
other trades, to answer its purpose.* What advantage government 
can possibly deem they obtain by the present mode, is beyond my 
comprehension, That it tends to impede the raising of seamen is suffi- 
cient proof against it, without advancing any thing further, upon the 
subject. With respect to this trade, I should propose that, at a com. 
mencement of a war, the first and second officer be exempt from the 
impress, either on board or onshore. If the third officer had served 
one year in the navy, prior to that time, he should also be exempt, 
The fourth officer, two years; the fifth and sixth officers of all ships 
above six hundred tons, three years ; boatswains, cirpenters, and guo- 
ners, four years ; cooks, stewards, &c. six years ; seamen, eight years; 
and, if it should be necessary to retain them one year longer, in that 
case they shou'd be allowed double wages. All those who fill such 
situations at the commencement of a war, not having served in the 
navy during war, provided they enter into that service, should bedis- 

charged at the end of the periods above mentioned, but if impressed, 
then two ye rs more to be aliowed for exemption. Every ship should 
carry one apprentice, dur ng time of war, for every fifty tons of ton- 
nage: half of whom should be indentared, from seventeen years and 
upwards, for three years; and no apprentice should be impressed 
under the age of twenty, if he has not been five years at sea. All 
men who leave their country during time of war, and go into foreign 
service, or that are in foreign service, and do not retarn within a le- 
mited time, should be lable to double servitude, if impressed. 

“ Io the West India Trade, the first mate should be exempt as 
above ; the second mate at the expiration of three years ; in ships of 
five hundred tons and upwards, third mate, four years ; boatswains 
and carpenters, five years ; gunners, stewards, and cooks, seven years ; 
seainen, eight years, and the same regulation should apply to all other 
ships trading southward of the Canaries. 

“¢ # Ti isan understood arrangement between Government and 
the East India Company, or the owners of ships, that each ship shall 
torn over in Indiaa certain nomber of British seamen to the ships of 
war on the station: this is a negative mode of raising men for the 
navy. 
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« The West India Dock system at present, with respect to appren- 
tices, causes the loss of, at least, one thousand seamen annually. 

‘Jn the American, Mediterranean, and Baltic trades the first 
mate, if he has served one year in the navy, should be exempt from 
the impress ; second mate, four years ; boatswains and carpenters six 
years ; gunvets, stewards, and cooks, seven years ; seamen, eight 

s, &c. 

« Jn the Coal and Coasting Trades, first mate, three years; second 
mate, five years ; other officers, seven years ; and seamen, eight years, 
ke. 

« No vessel under fifty tons should protect a master, except he has 
served three years in the navy, unless such vessel have two apprentices 
belonging to her ; one of whom shall be seventeen years of age, or 
upwards, when indentured. 

“ Shipsemployed in the Greenland trade and fisheries, should 
have regulations adapted for their purpose, suitable to the above ; 
apprentices the same. 

“ All running ships and packets should carry four apprentices to 
every ten of her complement of men, half of each class. 

« All ships under the British flag, sailing to or trom Europe, should 
be manned with British bern subjects, at east, tothe extent of two- 
thirds of her complement, with their proportion of apprentices. 

“ A certain regulation should take place with respect to men in all 
other water employments, for whom I do not pretend to offer regula- 
tions, from want of information ow the subject. 

“ Transports should have three apprentices to every one hundred 
tons, halfof whom suould be above seventeen when indentured, 

* Apprentices should not be allowed to enter into the navy, with- 
out the approbation of their masters, and, in that case, the unexpired 
time of their apprenticeship should not be allowed as a part of the 
term of exemption, aad the regular bounty should be granted to their 
masiers, 

* All men who have performed their service in the navy, agreeable 
to these rules, should have a decided preference, as long as their con- 
duct deserves it, during, and after a war, in all shipping employ ments 
belonging to government, pnblic docks, pilotage, &c. andthe 
freedom of any town in the kingdom, where they might chuse 
lo settle or reside after the war, should be theirs by right. No 
man should be allowed io transact the business of a ship-broker, by 
offering ships to the Tran-por: service,* or sell for the Admiralty, or 
be einployed in other naval government concerns, unless be has served 
the country by sea. 

‘* It would be desirable to institute public schools, founded upon 
voluntary contributions, in or near sea-poris, devoted to the edacation 
of the children of persons actualiy serving in the navy; and even 
When their service expires, the educa'ion might be continued ; bat 
this must be regulated by the extent of the funds. 
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“* This business, report says. aflurded to one Company, not 


— during a part of the late war, from 25to 28,000/, per annum. 
broke the charm.” 
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“ At the conclusion of a war, or upon the expiration ‘of timey 
servitude, the men should be conveyed, free of expeuce, to the 
nearest place of residence. | 

** That no ship shoald be allowed to ai] outwards, at the com. 
mencement of a war, with more than one third foreigners, fy 
the first two years; one fourth for the third year ; one fifth for th 
fourth ; one sixth for the fifth year ; one seventh for the sixth year, 
one eighth for the seventh year ; and the remaining period of war, 
This may be governed as circumstances require. 

** Four years actually employed in the merchanis’ service, sloold 
be equal to two years in the navy. 

‘* A certain portion of lieutenants employed in the navy, should 
be taken from those who have been brovight up in the merchants 
service. 

‘* All masters, and balf the mates and midshipmen in the navy, 
should be required to have served three years in the mercantile service, 

‘ All trading merchant-shipping, in a political point of view, 
ought never to have direct taxes laid upon them, with a view, if 
sibie, to restore the carrying trade we formerly had, but which i 
comparatively much diminished. This is absolutely necessary to keep 
up the number of seamen required to man our navy. 

** | offer these suggestions to your Lordship, under a strong im- 
pression of their utility; and I feel persuaded ‘that the outline | 
have drawn, when systematically arranged, would, in the cours 
of a few years war, supply the vavy, to its full extent, with met- 
chant-seamen ; would conquer the aversion our seamen at present feel 
to the naval service ; ai be fully adequate to render it more efficient 
in-officers and men, and bien! the two services together.” 


These suggestions are assuredly worthy the serious attention 
of the admiralty, and of all persons conversant with the 
naval service. For our own parts, we confess our inability to 
form an adequate opinion of their expediency, practicability, 
and efficacy. Of the qualifications necessary for a naval 
officer, his sentiments are undoubtedly correct. 


‘¢ | have no donbt, some of my remarks will not receive the sane 
tion of officers in the navy ; as it is ther wish to keep the services 
distinet. To their objections I would reply, that it was to an obsti- 
naie aiherence to regulations, which shoold vary with circumstances, 
many of the evils which attended Europe since the year 1789, to the 
close of the war, were mainly owing. From this pertinacity on oof 
ome Baonaparte derived almost as much advantage as he did from 

is abtiities, enterprize and judgment; particularly in the first part 
of his career, ‘To the sa: e cause we might ascribe the loss of many 
thoasands of men, and millions of money, in the West Indies. 
And the same may be said of the American war, with respect to theit 
privateers. Ailow me to ask you, my Lord, If the Aniericans, 
perhaps British mercantile seamen in American privateers, have not 
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convinced us that their judgment in annoying our trade, was more 
thaa equal to the judgment displayed by our naval men in opposing 
« J make these observations to prove to you, that to have efficient 
officers, they must be seamen, and musc possess a thorough know- 
of the naval and mercantile system. I am further induced to 
pe these observations, in order to shew the attention and manner in 
which young meu ought to be brought up, to enable them to take 
the command of seamen and nautical atfsirs ; and, unless the change 
ing here, it would be vain to expect any improvement in the ser- 
rice. The officer who makes himself master of his profession, and 
whose conduct is such as to prove av exampleto all around him, is 
the only man to be entrusted with naval command. 

« By allowing men the liberty of retiring from the navy, at the 
expiration of a fixed period, it will prevent them from leaving the 
country at the commencement of a war; it will also have the effect, 
to induce them to enter freely ; and greatly lessen the temptation to 
desert. In this case they will have aw object in view, after a certain 
servitude, which, commenced at the early part of life, will not ap- 
pear long; particularly to respectable young men, who look forward 
to promotion in the merchants’ service ; and who will have ties upon 
them to keep them inthe couviry. These will not now enter into 
the sea-férvice, from having fear of being ia»pressed, and their 
hopes blasted through life, 

“ The motive I have in proposing that officers in employ should 
only enter for a given time, and allow their places to be filled with 
men that have served in the navy, and who should -be afterwards exe 
empt, is, that we may have men to train our youth as seamen, whom 
we have not had for a number ofsyears. By fixing the period of ser- 
vice at nearly three years, no loss will accrue, as their places will be 
filled, at the expiration of that period, by the first class of apprenti- 
ces; und, when the time of their discharge arrives, many of them 
will, no doubt, remain in the service ; as it will be dithcult for all 
of thena toget employment in merchant vessels. 

* | should propose,, that the most rigid attention be given to rules 
laid down, on the retarn of these men into the merchants’ service, 
and thai they should be free from impress for life. This will have 
more effeet on the rising generation, than all the other inducements 
you can bold out; and, it will induce them, as soon as they obtain 
their freedom, ta encourage others to enter the service, instead of 
raising their aversion to it, as they do at present. 

_-‘ la recommending two classes of apprentices, my object is, to raise 
in the course of the three first years, when a few officers will begin 
to be discharged, a number of mea, not boys, who although not able 
Scamen, will, in all probability, acquire more experience in that time, 
(hag they would do in seven yearsin the navy. [hey wit! also be better 
adapted at that age for merchant ships ; fewer British seamen will be 
Tequired in that service, witilst the arrangement would reduce one 
half, at least, of the foreigners now alligwed te be employed. The 
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second class of younger apprentices have been frequently impregy 
ai andesen urder eighteen years of age, after having been thi 
years at sea, doring which time they base hardly been worth to iy 
owners the food they consumed ; wheress, were two years mop 
servitude allowed them, 1 would he greatly to the advantage Of the 
owners, and tend to the improvement of ithe boys: as these grey 
up, the master, would take sounget apprentices, so as, in time, 
nearly te man their ships by such means. A regulation to this effec, 
would, if the war continned, man the merchant service, afler the 
first six years, with British seamen; and the overplus wonld be ade 
quate tothe naval service of the country in its fullest extent, ang 
which then would bave none but regularly bred seamen 

** Not having the means of exactly ascertaining the numberof 
seamen we have, I shall, by way of supposition, fix them at 160,000 
I calculate that, at the commencement of a war, three-fifths of them 
would be at home, and in the coal and coasting trade ; say (6,000, 
vf whem, three-fifths, or 57 000, would enter or be impressed; 
which number, I conceive, could be obtained in the course of a few 
months. I shall now Jay down 10000 as the peace service; to 
which if you add 5 000 marines ; 5,000 landsmen, and 5,000 boys; 
you will have, a: the commencement of br stilities, 82.600. Before 
the end of sixteenth months from that period, about 38,40C more 
inay be obtained, which would make the number of seamen from 
the merchants’ service amovnt to g6,000. From the number leftat 
this time, you might in the course of the next eighteen months, 
obtiin about 16.000 more ; which would produce a total of 106,000 
at the end of three years ; a number of regularly bred seamen, equal, 
I believe, to any that has ever been in the service. In that case, 
and allowing for casualties, there wilt be betwen 60,000 and 70,000 
in the merchants’ service. At this period the first class of apprentices 
will be coming into service ; and, by my calculation, it ought to 
raise in gross 32,000; bat which, from casualties, &c. I shell fix 
at three-fitths, or 19,200. Atthe end of five years the second class 
of apprentices, who will generally be better seamen, may be taken 
atthe same number. At that period you will not only have enough 
to supply the place of those you discharge, and about 7,680 beyond 
the requisite number, but will continue to increase during the time 
of war, until, at last, foreigners may be dispensed with altogether. 
It will also have the effect of lowering the rate of wages ; doing 
away the impress; prevent desertion and men leaving their country; 
rendering the minds of men satisfied ; and of maintaiuing the pre 


. ponderance of the country, by enabling her; for ages, to hold the 


maritume rank which she has at this moment. 

‘* I could offer many other ideas on this subject, to prove that 
the plan I now propose will answer the purpose required, if your 
Lordship will andertake to bring it forward: but I am well aware, 
that a plan of this nature, coming from an hamble individual, 
treated w'th disregard by persons in your elevated situation ; though 
the information your Lordship may receive from naval men, g 
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officers in other respects, is likely to mislead you on this important 
sabject, and will be at variance with the propositions I have sub- 
mitted, 

“ Think, my Lord,. on the attention: which is given to form 
men, for the army, and gn the exertions made by government to 
promote that service. If such is requisite, and so much depends 
upon. the training of men to make them soldiers—I ask, you, my 
Lord, what man of common understanding can svy po-e, that men 
ae formed to fill the place of seamen, (who only can be trained 
fom early youth) by clothing them w ith a blue jacket and trowsers ? 
Tbis I deem an insult to British seamen; aod that your department, 
for so many years past, should have paid so little attention to this 
whbject, is beyond my comp:ehension, (Iam not speaking of your 
Lordship’s particular administration, but of several preceding ones.) 
Surely some improvement might have long since taken place, in the 
manner of raising men for the service, and. which might be more 
conforinable to the boasted liberty of this country. 

“ From my earliest youth, through the. particular circumstance I 
once mentioned to your Lordship, I have always fixed my thoughts 
upon this subject; and the path of life I pursued, with the share of 
experience I have obtained, probably qualify me to form a correct 
judgment on this subject: and | dare pledge my honour and cha- 
racter a8 a British seaman, that your Lordship may effect this plan 
under advantages avhich were never before submitted to 5 our board ; 
which always felt an apprehension to commence any alteration, 
because all former plans went to do away with the impress, in the 
first instance, altogether. This you will perceive, I leave, for the 
present as it now stands; only to be corrected in points, upon which 
your Lordship, 1 am sure, will agree to, on the score of humanity. 
| propose no extra expence, rather economy, as the meth 4d will 
produce entered meu—require fewer persons on the impress service— 
and do away, ina great measure, desertion. Such being the case, 
the former objections to an alteration of the system are removed, 
Upon these points I do not entertain tbe most remote doubt that the 
plan would succeed in due time, and answer all the purposes I have 
proposed,” 


Mr. Urquhart has certainly paid long and deep attention to 
this interesting subject; he is no vague theorist, but writes 
from practical knowledge and observation. In his letier to 
Mr. Wilberforce he tells us, that, 


_* About a month after I had su'mitted my plan to his Lordship, 
of Wm. Scott obtained leave, in the House of Commons, td bring 
forward.a bill tor the encouragement of seamen; and for the more 

ectually manning his Majesty's navy during the war. I expected 
that something agreeable to the title of the bill would bave been 
framed, On the 15th of July, the bill passed: it confined itself to 
‘simple regulation for the distribution of prize-money. With all 
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ment asa lawyer, I take upon mys !f to say, that he micunderstog 
the character of our mercantile seamen, in sapposing that the proj, 
sions of that bill would answer the object expressed in the title, 

** To accomplish the parpose specified in the title of the billig 
what every man in this coontry wishes; and I bave no doubt, by 
that the outlines of the plan which I submined to Lord Melville, jg 
May hast, would, in time, prodace those great and des:rable resgly, 
Penetrated with this conviction, 1 thereforé most earnestly claip 
your attention, and that of every person interested in the welfare of 
the country, to a dill containing the provision which I submitted & 
the first Lord of Ahe Admiralty, and as offering the most efficaciog 
means of our retaining that political rank among nations, which qe 
at present possess. [n claiming your assisiance, | do it under the 
impression that Lord Melville and the other members of the cabinet, 
hewever solicitous they may be, cannot interfere directly to promote 
mine, or some better pian; for such is the weight of our naval esta 
bhishment in political affairs, and the reluctance tu resign avy portion 
of the influence attached to that administration, that any plan imme 
diately emanating from them, must be defctive. However, sbould 
America become a naval power, some effectual scheme must be 
adopted, and that promptly, or we must prepare for the loss of our 
present maritime ascendency, as well as of ali the advantages derived 
from it. 

** To raise regularly bred seamen, and retain them voluntarily on 
board our ships of war, the project I have suggested must be taken 
up with zeal, and prosecuted with the same ardvur and perseverance, 
that were manifested in the question of the slave trade. Public 
opinion would be thus enlisted in its support, which would remove 
many impediments, to which the executive government might be 
otherwise exposed ; whilst it should prove an effectual check to the 
interested opposition of naval men.” 


Having used several strong arguments ad rem, the author 
sagaciously has recourse to the argument ad hominem. 


‘* “Having understood that you see most things in a religious point 
of view, I shall beg leave to direct your attention to what has 


happened in Europe, since the year 1789, down to the present period. 


Providence has given a lesson to all the European powers, and that i 
the most pointed manner, by severely visiting them in what they 
valued most, and in which they supposed they were least of all 
assatlable. 

‘* France; Paris,—the Sodom and Gomorrah* of the day,~ 
where the king was generally reverenced more than the Supreme 
Being : yet, what was his fate? His power was fitst undermined 
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“ * T apply this epithet in consequence of a story related to me by 
an.officer of the French king’s guard, in 1790.” 
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by false reasoning, and next, he was murdered by those apostles of 
anarchy and impiety,—the jacobins and sceptics. His murderers, in 
their tarn, Were trampled upon by a man, who rose out of their 
own body, and who united in his own persori all their vices. 

« Prussta, raised by the events of war, and who valued herself 
on the formidable strength of her army, saw it totally annihilated, 
inode day, by this child, champion, and scourge of Jacobinism. 

“ Hottann, the modern Carthage, where eveay thing was 
venal, and where the best sentiments of the homan mind were 
dtsorbed in pecuniary interest. This nation was plandered in an 
extraordinary degree, and robbed of what it prized above honour and 
patriotisa. 

“ Ausrria, a state which valaéd itself upon the pre-eminence of its 
reigning family, was reduced to the most mortifying of all degrada- 
tions, that of sacrificing a princess of this illustrieus house to an 
usutper, and who, at the same time, was its mast cruel enemy. 

* Russ1a, who considered herself unassailable, and capable of 
defying the combined enmity of all the other powers of Europé, 
of account of her geographical situation, and the magnitude of her 
military establishment, saw thé same conqueror penetrate to the 
heatt of her empire, and ‘was obliged to burn the sacred city, to 
save herself from subjugation. 

“ The victor himselt, lifted up in bis own imagination beyond 
homab nature, and the assaults of adverse fortuné, was, in the very 
midst of this prond security, tumbled down at once from all his 

ndeur, and, through a visible manifestation of Divine Power. 

ugh allowed to rise again, it was only to make his second fall a 
greater and more memorable lesson to mankind, 

“ Our own country, who valued herself on the supposed invinci- 

bility of het navy, has in several engagements, been foiled by a 
nation possessing only a few ships, but those manned ly mercantile 
seamen, 
: “ At present, the people of France hive all the nations of Europe 
upon them, to punish them for their past ambition, and to cure them 
of their mad passion for universal empire. Sir, I have produced 
these ifs‘ances, to shew that Eternal Justice never slumbers, and 
that pride, when it becomes too towering, defying divine and human 
Pecepts, is certain of being punished in the very height of its pre- 
smption, Ihave, also, enumerated those examples, in order to 
prove, that the suggestions of human pradence, too often despised 
it the hour of prosperity, are never deviated from with impanity. 
lo retain power, itis indispensably necessary to cultivate the means by 
whieh it was acquired: this remark is peculiarly epplicatle to naval 
ascendancy. 

“ Those few observations also suffice to prove, that the Supreme 
Being has been giving a lesson to governments and people, for the 
regulation of their respective conduct, as well as to shew, that ‘their 
lappitiess is inseparable. To the fotmer it has been palpably mani- 
feted, that the virhts and privileges of theit subjects are as sacréd 
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as their own, which it is not only their duty, but their interest, » 
protect. Tothe people itbas been proved, that strict obedience , 
due, on their part, to laws framed for the general good, for iy 
order aud welfare of society ;. and, that they are bound to respec 
and submit to, those, who have the cares, the duties, and the awiy 
responsibility of governiog men. 

** Let us now apply this grave lesson to oar own country; j 
appears to haye been selected from amongst the nations of the eanb, 
and raised by Divine Providence to an extraardinary height of power, 
first to check, and next destroy, the power of the scourge of may. 
kind: yet, when we reflect on the check we received ourselves, and 
that from a people we were in the habit of cespising, the more ue 
ought to be impressed with the: nevessity of deriving benefit from 
that lesson, particularly as our vital iaterest depends upon its Oobsety- 
ance. 

*€ Carthage exercised the same empire over the sea, which we & 
now, When the first causes of dispute broke out between tha 
siate and Rome, the latter bad not a single galley, and no other 
shipping than a few cozsting vessels. At that time the Carthagians 
covered the seas with their ships of war, yet the Romans were no 
discouraged ; with the perseverance and spirit of enterprise, charat 
teristic of that great and wise people, aud which difficulties only 
isritaied,g they were able at last to, encounter their rival opoo ber 
own element, and to destroy gcadually ber power, her commeree, 
and at last her existence !" 


There is a great deal of good sense in all these remarks; 
and they are certainly entitied, as we before observed, to ver 
serious attention, Ekis obseryadions on the disgrace of sub 
mittug for a moment to the piratical pretensions of the 
Algerine Corsairs, for whose extirpation from the bosom 
the ocean al] nations ought to combine, are in unison wil 
the feelings of every British Losoni.—Pursuing his address 
Mr. Wilberforce, he says— 


You may, perhaps, express some surprise, that a private ind- 
vidual should take up a task of this magnitude, instead of leaving 
to the Admiralty Board or to naval eflicerts, who, from pecniiar sou 
of information, May appear to you, as they do to mary others, 
more competentto the task. The inattention hitherto manifested 
by both to this ereat object, is an answer to One part of the questa, 
while I deny ihe superior competeocy ; naval bred officers, throughthe 


“wantot proper expenence, and from tbe abuses inseparable from 00 


controuled camman |, are very incompetent to form a plan, for raising 
and mauaging mercantile seamen, whocap never divest themselves ofa 
sense of thew rights as free-born subjects, which is constantly wou 

by the arbitrary nature ot the disciptine established in our navy. AY 
plan is, to do eway w ith the necessity of this arbitrary treatment, — Q 
Jaise seamen, and to fora iheir minds to volunteer their services Be 
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the navy, which can only be done by blending the two services to 
q certain extent together ; as seamen have, of all other men, the 
strongest prepossessions where their profession is concerned, They 
never will cheerfully submit to be commanded by men who are not 
seamen like themselves. 

A naval-bred officer, according to the present training, cannot 
possibly acquire the proper knowledge of commanding merchant 
seamen ; his only resource is the strong arm of power, which dis- 
gusts aad alienates the minds of men trained as the former are, This 
proves the indispensable necessity of commencing a total renovation 
of our naval system, which can only be done effectually, by 
bringing the subject before the legislature, where the merits of the 
question can be fully discussed in a committee, who could examine 
intelligent and experienced men from both services, naval and 
mercantile. It is only by an enquiry of this nature, that the subject 
canbe completely canvassed and understood ; and I feel persuaded, from 
my own knowledge and experience, that the improvements I suggest, 
may be rendered of much easier execution than is generally imagined, 
When did merchant seamen hesitate to volunteer their services to 
fight the battles of their country, when the public service required 
it? If any luke-warmness was ever manifested, it arose solely from 
the dread of being detained for an undefined period in the naval 
service. As the whole course of our history bears out my assertion, 
it proves, that want of courage does not enter into the aversion, 
which they now generally manifest for the naval service. At the 
same time, this growing repugnance conveys a strong proof, that 
the present mode of discipline is fonnded on wrong principles, and 
does not conform with the feelings and notions of men like ours, bora 
under a free constitution ; this discipline also checks the nobler im- 
pulses which stimulate men to heroic acts, and which the British 
seaman will ever achieve, if this country will but duly appreciate 
his exertions. He will also continue to secure to her the trident of 
the sea, against any new rival that may arise, as he has done against 
former competitors. 

+ It is not to be supposed, that men, who have imbibed the 
opinions that Mr. Pitt wished to instil into them, namely, that the 
tights and privileges of a Briton are ever to be held sacred on this 
side the grave, will submit cheerfully to the violation of both, as 
in the instances I have described. 

“The very ideas that you, and the friends of humanity, have 
endeavoured to impress on the minds of all men who are taken away 
ao against their will, (the principles on which you found a 

slavery,) have tended to render our seamen more alive to, 
aod more impatient under, the arbitrary restrictions that are imposed 
upeathem. J, therefore, insist upon the justice and propriety, that 
athe country requires the services of this particular class of men, 
&s well as the sacrifice of their rights and privileges, the country is 
“Mperiously bound to remunerate them, not only with such other 
rights and privileges as may be connected with their profession, but 
U2 
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also with further remuneration to place them on an equality wi 
other men, This wouk! be an indemnification toward them forty 
sacrifice required, and it would be adequate to remove the evik! 
have so often alluded to, as well as. the degrading and irritating mob 
of procuring nen by impressment.” 


_ So many falsehoods have been industtiously circulate 
respecting the treatment of negro slaves in our West-Inda 
colonies, and such a deep interest is sedulously, excited for then, 
while a perfect apathy appears to prevail in the case of a portion 
of our own subjects, who are certainly exposed to uncommon 
hardships, that we are happy to embrace every opportunity tha 
offers, fur counteracting this wicked delusion, for wicked itis, 
to impute eraelty to meu who are at least as humane as their 
calumni.tors. 





“| As things are ofien best understood by comparison, and as J have 
more than oace contrasted the hardships to which our mercaniit 
seamen are exposed in time of war, permit me, Sir, to state a few 
instances connected with orgro slavery, which will not only shew 
that the comparison ik not improper, but that much misrepresente 
tion, has gone forth respecting the treatment of slaves io the West 
Indies. 

‘** [ have known a concern in one of those islands which had from 
twenty to thirty negroes, most ef whom were sailors, and who, 
duriug the late war, were captured. some once, twice, and eve 
thrice, aad were conveyed to that land off hberiy and. equality, 
Guadaloupe, all of whom ys oluntarily returned to their owner as spo8 
as they could get alway, except ene who,could not be accounted for; 
but this you will, perbaps, say, was a rare instance. Sir, I could 
produce various of the same kird, as well attested as any other fact, 
and which would shew that no smail share of exaggeration bes 
prevailed on the subject , however, it substantiates the truib of ay 
comparison, aod 1 might go tarther, and ask, if there be one instance 
on record, of mercantile seaiea who had been iopressed into the 
naval service, with the same opportunity to evade it, ever voluntarily 
returping to it again, 

** [ shall produce another circumstance, as sbewing the grow 
delusion practised apea the public on the subject of the treatment 
of pegroes in the West Indies ; no cause ought to be supported by 
false, statements, aud it could be easily proved, ihat the triamph 
whith sigualises your Parliameatary exertions, owed part of ifs sae 
cess to the most extravagant colouring. I quote, amongst severtl 
others, the following, as aa instance. Io the print-sbops in London, 
a negro is represented with an iron month-piece, and this exhibive 
has been made with aview to make the public suppore, that this 
mouth -piece is put on to prevent the slave from eating segar or cane; 
yet the whole of the infereuce intended to be drawa from this su 
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ject is false.* There is a distempert to which negroes are subject, 
and at which time they are in the habit, unless forcibly prevented, 
of eating earth ; at this time their mouth is covered until cure can 
beeffected. This is the secret of the terrific mouth-piece, which 
has been-the topic of so much invective against West Indians, It 
is not my intention to defend the principle or the practice of slavery ; 
Iam only anxious that the persons who have displayed so muck 
fervour, zeal, and perseverance in attacking both, would look at 
home, and try to correct the evils to which I have called your atten 
tion is the course of this letter. To the condition of the lower classes 
in this and every other country, hardsbips are attached, which demand 
as much sympathy asthe case of the African. 

“I have in this country (acknowledged to possess advantages 
over every other) seen women with baskets at their backs carrying 
dung to the field, meu loading them, whilst the horses were standing 
inthe stable. Was the situation of these women, in point of ser- 
viinde and drudgery, preferable to that of slaves in the West Indies ? 
yet it has not elicited the same ceclamation 

* With all the clamour we have beard about the West Indians, 
for their malpractices towards people of colour, it cannot but appeer 
singular, that one of the most atrocious acts of this kind was com- 
mitted by one of your supporters, an ex-member of the House ot 
Commons, and an ex-governor of a West India island. He, like 
most other men who go to that country, soon abjured his opinions re- 
pecting the condition of negro slavery. This person--- this strenuous 
advocate for justice to pecple of colour---borrowed tive hundred heavy 
Joes from a Mulatro, and repaid bim with light ones, The pride of a 
West Indian leaving bonesty and humanity out of the question, 
Bes have made him spurn at the idea of committing so mean .an 
act. 

“ T have been astonished at the reasons advanced for the decree by 
Which Buonaparte abolished the slave-trade, as if they merely arose 
from a wish to gain allies amoung the friends of humanity in this coun- 
ty and elsewhere. By this act, which originated in any other motives 
but those of humanity, this able and profligate man,---knowing that 
St. Domingo was lost to France, and the other colonies lost at least to 
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‘* * When I say this, I mean_as to the cause ascribed for the use 
of it. That it may bave been pnt upon a negro for a criminal act 
% punishment, I can believe, although I never saw it done, or heard 
of its being done. In this country for the same act, you, perhaps, 
would have put a rope round his neck.” | 

“+ This oftentimes arises through weakness and debility of 
stomach, brought on by living principally on roots and vegetables, 
Without having a neeessary share of anime! or alt food to correct 
it. The French call this mal d’estomac ; the English call their patients 
Earth. Enters : the former generally apply the mouth-piece ; the latter 
ofien send them on board of vessels io prevent it.” 
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him,---made parade of a virtue which cost him nothing, and_ prob, 
bly hoped, by making the practice general, to embarrass us one dayiy 
our colonial system. This policy he well knew would depress our mg. 
rine. I have also been respectably informed, that immediately afi 
passing this famous decree, this artful impostor granted licenses to 
some individuals for carrying on the slave-trade which he had so «, 
tentatiously abolished. 

‘* After this, I hope you will see the necessity of attending to the 
4ist and 42d verses of the sixth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
before you think of going farther from home. If you will give your. 
self the same trouble you have taken with negro slavery, and use your 
influence in the same degree with the Legislature, to institute an ip. 
quiry into the evils to which mercantile seamen are exposed, 
you would inthat case bring circumstances to light, which should 
astonish you and the friends of humanity; for they would prove thar, 
under the mode of impressment hitherto practised, acts of oppression 
have taken place, which are a disgrace to a civilized country, and 
which, I hope, are equally unknown to Governiment,* as they are to 
the public in general.” 


Indeed, we heartily wish our philanthropists would attend 
more to the homely adage—‘ Charity begins at home ;’’ they 
will find, among the Irish peasantry, much more wretchedness, 
suffering, and misery, than either now does, or ever did, 
prevail among the slaves in our colonies. Yet, strange to say, 
not one word is uttered, even by way of compassion, for those 
sufferers, the relief of whose sufferings would be productive 
of injury to no one. We must refer our readers to the pam- 
phlets themselves for many other sensible remarks, connected 
with the subject which the author has undertaken to discuss; 
and we take our leave of him, with sincere wishes for his success 
in the benevolext and patriotic plan which he has so much a 
heart. 





AFRICAN INSTITUTION AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 
(Continued from p. 148.) 
Zachary Macaulay’s Letter to the Duke of Gloucester. 
Dr. Thorpe’s Preface to the Second, Edition of his Letter to 
Mr. Wilberforce, being a reply to Mr. Horner's atiack. 


Dr. Thorpe’s Preface to the Fourth Edition of his Letter to 
Mr. Wilberforce, being a reply io Mr. Macaulay. 
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*«* To this ignorance I attribute most of the evils which have beea 
pointed out in this letter.” 
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Ninth Report of the Directors of the African Institulion. 

Dr. Thorpe’s reply, Point by Point, to the Ninth Leport of 
the African Ingtitut on, 

Dr. Thorpe’s Postscript to the reply, Point by Point ; exposing 
themisrepresentations in the Report of the Institution, respecting 
the Treatment of ihe captured Negroes in Sierre Leone. 

Tioughis on the Aholiiion ef the Slave Trade. 


A short review of the reports of the African Institulim, and 
of the Controversy with Dr. Thorpe, with some reasons against 
the registry of Siaves in the British Colomes. By Gilbert 
Matthison, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 78. W. Stockdale. 1816. 


From the letter last quoted, from Mr. Ludlam to Mr, Ma- 
caulay, which, though written in 1807, was never produced till 
1815, nor would have been then produced, had it not been, 
ia amanner, extorted by the attacks of Dr. Thorpe, to whose 
exertions in the c use of truth, the public are greatly indebted, 
—these great facts must be collected, Ist. That the boasted 
abolition of the Slave Trade has not contributed, in the 
smallest degree, to’ promote the civilization of Africa.  2dly, 
That instead of being the means of suppressing internal wars 
in Africa, and of meliorating the condition of prisoners of 
war, it will have a directly contrary effect, by rendering neces- 
sary A more severe and sauguinary system of government ; 
wd 3dly, That the agents of the African Institution, with a 
full knowledge of these facts, have not only withholden them 
from the public, but laboured to impose on that public, by 
statements and representations of an opposite natare. Hence- 
forth, then, all information, coming from the same quarter, 
must he viewed with extreme suspicion, if not rejected as 
unworthy of credit. Well does the very intelligent author 
of “Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade” thus 
comment ou this fraudulent transaction, 


“ These paragraphs of Governor Ludlam’s letter, as well as several 
others, shew his full conviction. that very erroneous doctrines and 
assertions were ma:ntained by the Abolitionists, upon many important 
points; and Mr. Macaulay appears to have been aware, that the 
pablication, trom such an authority, of these widely oifferent views of 
the consequences of the abolition, founded upon actual ingnities 
and local Knowledge, would have abated much of the enthusiasm 
with which the public mind had been filied in supportof that cause, 
and much of the popularity which bad been lavished upon its leaders 
and champions, Indeed, Mr. Macaulay acknowledges his mind/to ' 
have been impressed with these feelings ; for he says, 
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“It didscem to me important, that I should hint to. bim ti» 
necessity, if he would not injure the cause he had at heart, of being 
cautions and “measured in bis commutnications.” He then ash: 
* Will any man who fairly considers the tendency of many of th 
hasty, but,very able and ingenious. speculations which it contains 
venture to say that it would have been desirable, that such a let; 
should at that time have been addressed to either a secret enemy 
or a luke-warm friend of the cause?’ And again, ‘ Was it thea 
unreasonable in me to-suggest to Mr. Ludlam, not to discourage the 
exertions of benevolence, by such dubious discussions as have now 
been laid before Your Royal Highness; or, to hint that thove who 
did not know the reasoning and speculative turn of my friend’s mind, 
would regard the cause as desperate when he seemed to doubt, and 
that in such a case his formidable testimony might be converted to a 
very adverse purpose ? 

** In all these passages, Mr. Macaulay confounds objects together 
which are, in their own nature, perfectly distinct, Speaking of the 
cause, he applies that term indiscriminately to the cause of truth, 
the cause of the Abolition, and the cause of the African [nstitotion, 
The cause which Governor Ludiam bad at heart, and which all the 
Abolitionists ought to have had at heart, is the cause of truth; bot 
the suppression of truth can never serve the cause of truth. Truth 
is naked and without disguise; and these cautious and measured 
communications, which Mr. Macaulay recommends, ace wholly 
foreign to her character. The cause of the Abolition may have 
secret enemies, or luke-warm friends, according to. the ideas which 
individuals entertain of the justice or policy of the measures by which 
it is proposed to render it universal ; and the cause, in this sense of he 
wort, might perhaps, in Mr. Macaulay’s opinion, be promoted by 
pions frauds and jesuitical doctrines. ~Vhe cause of the African 
Ingtitution also might be served by not discouraging the exerrions of 
benevolence, which were the fo ndation of the power, patronage, 
and, popularity, evjoyed by some of the members. These are net 
only -ditferent causes, but in the present case, appear to have bad 
different, and indeed oppusite intercis. The cause of troth required 
that publicity should be given to this important document ; but the 
cause of the Abolition and of the African Institution, required that 
a veil should be drawn over it. The former was sacrificed to the 
latter; and to the present moment, when Mr. Macaulay‘s zeal to 
vindicate himself superseded every other consideration, and brought 
it to light, the public were deprived of this vaiuable legacy of Governor 
Ludiam, wiose death, shortly after that letter was written, terminated 
his. honest and sincere exertions in the cause of humanity. 

“« A most extraordinary contrast appears, between the account 
of Mr, Ladiam'’s character, formerly given by the Directors of the 
Aftican Institution in their reports, and that now given by Mr 
Macaulay, in his letter to the Duke of Gloucester, The Director 
% enume;raivg the persons with whom they had opened a cories 
pondence, as likely to be useful in promoting the views of the Lostitd 
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tion, first name Mr. Lydlam, Governor of Sierra Leone ; and add, 
that ‘from the knowledge which several of their members bad of 
Mr. Ludlam, they were led to place no smal] reliance, as well op that 

tleman’s judgmeot and loca\ information, as on his cordivl attache 
ment to the cause of African civilization.’ In their next Report, they 
relate various circumstances of which he was an eye-witness; and. 
consider the trath of them, and of his observations which accompany 
them, as being incontestably established by his authority. So long 
as his sentiments coincided with their, and his testimouy could be 
made subservieot to their popularity, ‘ his judgthent was to be relied 
upon, the lights which an experience of ten years bad afforded 
bim,’ were dwelt upon, and his opinions were published; bot as 
syon a8 he felt himself bound to correct their erroneous views and 
doctrines, bis ‘ speculations were hasty,’ bis ‘ discussions dubious,” 
and all kKnowledye of thein was withheld trom the public. 

Another circunistance worthy of remark is, that Mr, Wilberforce 
seems to have been a party to the supression of this important letter. 
Jathe version of Mr, Macaulay's answer to it, dated the 4h of 
November, 1807 ; as printed both by Mr. Grant and Dr. Thorpe, 
and deelared to be copied from the Pecords of the Court of Admiralty, 
these words are stated to be written in the margin, in pencil, opposite 
toihe passage respecting the disposition of Lord Castlereagh ; and 
Mr. Wilbertorce desires me to add, disposed from a point of honour to 
dothe utmost forthe Abolitionists.. Now Mr. Wilberforce could not 
have determined, what it might be necessary or proper to add to this 
letter, without previously knowing iis contents, as well as those of the 
letter to which it was an answer ; and therefore, presuming what has 
never been denied, that these pencil lines are correctly copied, he 
may fairly be considered a party boih to the sentiments contained in 
the one letter, and to the suppression of the ather,” 


It is really lamentable tosee a man of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
respectable character, invelved in such a transaction. But, 
alas! such is the frailty of human nature, that even the best 
men are liable, when they have a favourite system in view, to 
make every thing subservient to jts promotion. It is the 
usual way of all system-mongers. 


‘‘ In the paragraph of Mr. Ludjam’s letter which has been already 
quoted, he confirms the statement made by the opponevis of the 
Abolition, that the Slave Trade was the substitute of the sword; and 
that prisoners, when they could no looger be sold by the African 
chiefs, would be massacred. When Mr. Lionel Abson, Governor of 
William's Fort, went on a mission to Adahoonzou, King of Dabomy, 
and read to him several of the pamphlets publish: d in England, for 
aud against the Abolition of the Siave Trade, after the whole were 
fuished, Adaboonzou said, | 

“Inthe name of my ancestors and myself, I aver, that no 
Oman ever embarked in war, merely for the sake of procuring 
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wherewithal to purchase your commodities. I, who have not ly 
been master of this country, have, without thinking of the market, 
killed many thousands, and shall kill many thousands more. When 
policy or justice requires that men be put to death, neither silk, nor 
coral, nor brandy, nor cowries, can be expected as substitutes for 
the blood that ought to be spilt for example’s sake. If white men 
choose to remain at home, and no longer visit this country for the 
same purpose that has usually bought them hither, wi} black men 
cease to make war ? I answer, by no means; and if there be no 
ships to receive the captives, what will bechme of them? I answer 
for you; they will be put to death.” ’ 


We prefer this resolution of the King of Dahomy, as an 
instance of the inefficacy of the abolition to produce the 
desired effect, to all the Reports of all the Commissioners 
which have been laid before the House of Commons, and 
which, indeed, are contradictory to each other. Even out 
worthy and respectable Ambassador at the Court of Madrid, 
Sir Henry Wellesley, suffered himself to be persuaded, by the 
Spanish Government, into a belief, that the annual impor- 
tation of slaves into the Spanish colonies, for many past years, 
had not exceeded two thousand, when the information obtained 
by the commissioners themselves, convinced them, in the 
beginning of 1810, that the annual importation must be con- 
sidered, ata moderate computation, to be forty-thousand. for 
the Brazils, and forty-thousand for the Havanna and Cuba!!! 
In one of the Havannuh papers, more slaves ave stated to have 
arrived at that port in a single fortnight, than, according to 
Sir H. Wellesley’s statement, arrived in all the Spanish set- 
tlements in a whole year. 


Tt is true, that for want of those humane regulations, to whieh 
British ships were subjected by the British Legislature, the number of 
Staves transported in the Spanish ships, exceed all due regard to their 
proper accommodation ; and that the mortality among them, in the 
middle passage, is dreadiul. In every point of view, therefore, 
the observation of the Commissioners, that the evil has been 
aggravated instead of being diminished, is incontrovertibly just; 
and the only consolation we can feel, in the present state of 
things, is, that we have washed our own hands of this iniquity, 
aud have set a good example to the other nations of Europe: for 
the ‘Slave Trade, instead of being abolished, has only changed 
hands, and theretore we have hitherto done nothing for the prac- 
tical advancement of the cause of bumanity.” 


It is now generally allowed that the civilization of the great 
continent of Africa, and of its countless hordes, which was 
tLe great Jure thrown out by the abolitionists, not only has not 
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yet. been promoted, even in the smallest degree, Lut never 
can take place, so long as the Slave-Trade shall continue to be 
carried on, in any one part of the globe, by any single power. 
And it is the further conviction of our minds, that even its 
total, universal, complete, abolition, would fail to produce this 
desirable end. ‘That God, in his own good time, will civilize 
and convert this unenlightened. and savage multitude, we have 
every reason to believe ; but that the mighty work will mock 
all human efforts, and set at defiance all human ingenuity, 
jsour firm persuasion. ‘This consideration brings the authoc 
of ‘The Thoughts ’ to the acts of violence committed by the 
agents of the African Institution, in order to compel inde- 
pendent powers to abandon the Slave ‘Trade. When any 
Company of this ‘nature is allowed to usurp the functions of 
the Government, or, which ts much the same thing, to induce, 
by its influence, the ministers of the country to adopt their 
notions and opinions, in the construction either of treaties or 
of laws, and to act on such adoption, we need not wonder at 
any blunders, or any injustice, that niay be committed. And, 
in the present iustance, it will appear, that the arbitrary 
conduct suggested by the company, and sanctioned by the 
cabinet, in seizing the vessels of foreign powers, has beeu 
productive of a great loss, both in money, and in chasacter, to 
the country. 


“ From a couviction that the continuance of the Slave Trade by 
any foreign power, would frustrate every attempt for the improve- 
ment and civilization of Africa, the African Institation appeared ta 
have devised a plan for putting an end to it at once; probably imagin- 
ing that if all the vessels actually emploved ia it, were captared and 
condemned, oihers would be deterred from engaging in it, and the 
trathe be abandoned altogether. That Christianity may be propagated 
by persecution, has been the doctrine of some of the greatest saints 
in the Romish calendar; and that humanity may be promoted by 
injustice, appears to be the doctrine of some modern zealots, whe 
perhaps consider it Jandable, in so good a cause, to act upon the 
injunction of our great dramatic bard : 

‘ To doa great right, doa little wrong, 

‘ And curb these cruel devils of their will." 
“ Whether they were prompted by these pious motives, cr acted in 
pore ignoiance, they certainly framed commentaries on the Slave 
Trade Felony Act, and the treaties between Portagal and this country, 
Which, by their influence with the public departments of Government, 
Were transmitied to the commanding officers of His Majesty's ships of 
war on the West India and African stations, and to the different 
Courts ot Vice-Admiralty, where they were received as official autho- 
files ; and, under these new constructions of the law and the treaties, 
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almost every vessel trading to or from the coast of Africa was ep, 
demned. The remonstrances of the Portuguese and Spaniards, againg 
the spoliations thus committed upon their commerce, soon becany 
too loud and frequent to be trifled with, and the proceeding of whic 

complained, were referred to the consideration of the law offices 
of the Crown; when it appeared, that by what Dr. Thorpe cajj 
* the ignorant and muddy-headed confusion in which the Institutiog 
mixed up the two treaties,’ they had sent out instructions, which 
violated every principle of justice, and the law of nations. The 
Jegal talents of the learned Gentlemen who are members of the Aff. 
can Institation, stand in too high estimation to justify the epithet 
bestowed upon them by Dr. Thorpe, and render it much more pro. 
bable that their feelings gave a bias to their judgment, than that they 
erred from ignorance. Be that as it may, new instructions, calculated 
to put a stop to these captures and condemnations, were framed by 
Lord Castlereagh, dated the Gih of May, 1913, and sent to the 
Admiralty, to be forwarded for the future government of His Majesty's 
cruizer.,. 

*€ The next consequence of this unprecedented act of the African 
Institution, was, that Lord Castlereagh felt himself under the necessity 
of concluding a Convention with the Portuguese Government, dated 
3st of January, 1815, by which is was agreed on the part of Great 
Britain, ‘ that the snm of £300,000 should be paid in London, to 
soch person as the Prince Regent of Portugal may appoint to receive 
the same ; which sum shall constitute a fund, to be employed undet 
such regulations, and in such manner, as the said Prince Regent of 
Portugal may direct, in discharge of claims for Portuguese ships 
detained by British cruizers previous to the Ist of June, 1914, upon 
the alleged ground of carrying on an illicit traffic in slaves.* Another 
consequence has been, that the Spanish merchants have also claimed 
a much larger sum for similar compensations, which must probably be 
settled by a similar convention. 

** Not only have we sustained a considerable loss of money in this 
business, but of character also; for it is a degradation of national cha- 
racter, first to do wrong, and then be obliged to make atonement. 
Nor is this the sum total of the mischiets brought upon this county, 
by the African Institution thus assum:ng to themselves the exercise of 
othcial tunetions. The Portuguese Government, exasperated by these 
Wu pust spoliations vpon their commerce, retaliated upon that of Great 
Briain. In the Brazil's, British merchants were probibited from 
shipping goods from one port to another; so that they are now 
odhiged, onder every possible disadvantage, to force a market for 
them wherever they are first landed, In like manner, British ships 
were prohibited from trading from one port to another ; so that uoless 
they can procure cargoes bome at the port where they first arrive, they 
oust retorn empty. By these and various other vexations and oppres 
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** Papers respecting the Slave Trade, presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, page 18." 
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site restrictions and regulations, the Portuguese Government have 
ysited upon. British merchants and ship-owners, the sins of the 
African Institution, All this is owing to the African Iostitation 
taking upon themseives to adopt the practice of their colleague, Mr 
Macaulay, and ‘ save His Majesty's Ministers the trouble of thinking.’ 
As, however, they do not save His Majesty's subjects the necessity of 
paying, it is to be hoped that his Ministers will in foture fee) it their 
duty to think for themselves, and not again permit their functions to 
be exercised by unofficial and irresponsible advisers, characters 
unknown to the British constitution.” 


Thus have the nation been made to pay for the sins of 
Fanaticism! But, in pursuance of that systematized hypocrisy 
which manifests itself so frequently in the proceedings of the 
Aftican Institution, no sooner had Lord Castlereagh tssued 
new instructions, to prevent in future the illegal seizures which 
had heen made under a false construction of an article in one 
of the treaties between Great Britain and Portugal, than that 
the Directors of the Institution had the effrontery to state to 
the public in the?r next report, that the gew instructions per- 
fectly corresponded with the construction which they had 
themselves put upon the treaty! But when the injury they 
had done became too well known to be denied or concealed, 
they had the condescension to acknowledge, that “in one 
“ point, the information they had given to the navy was erro- 
“neous; namely, in their stating it to be necessary that 
“ vessels carrying on the Portuguese Slave Trade, should have 
“been built ia the dominions of the King of Portugal, or 


* condemned ina Portuguese Court of Admiralty!!!” 


“ This unfortunate experiment,” adcs the author last quoted, 
* $0 far from putting a stop to the Slave- Trade, bas pointed out and 
settled the limits within which it may Le carried on by the subjects 
of Portugal and Spain, with the certainty of their being either unmo- 
lested, or faliy indemoified ; and thus it will now be pursued with 
increased avidity, and to a greater extent than ever,” 


We now come to a very extraordinary transaction indeed, 
to one which certainly manifests, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, the sincerity aud the zeal with which his Majesty’s 
Ministers have endeavoured to produce a total abolition of the 
Slave Trade; bat, at the same time, justice extorts the admis- 
sion, that their sincerity and thei zeal were displayed at the 
expence of their prudence and discretion, At a period, when 
the strictest economy in the public expenditure has not ently 
become necessary, but its necessity has been acknowledged by 
all, and by nowe more strongly and decidedly than by the 
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ministers themselves, it is impossible not to rejoice that the 


ment of their object, were not accepted. The transaction, 
however, is in itself most curious. 


‘*¢ The present state of the Slave Trade having been thus explained, 
the next point for consideration is, at what period, and by what meany, 
eur exertions for the entire and universal Abolition of that trade, are 
hkely to.be carried into effect ; and the most recent and authentic in- 
formation on this subject, is to be found io the papers shewing the 
present state of the Slave Trade, presented to Parliament, by com. 
mand of the Prince Regent, in the month of April last; which con- 
tain the negotiations that have taken place respecting it, between 
‘Great. Britain and every Power in Europe, both previous to and 
during the Congress at Vienna, 

‘€ ‘Lhese papers shew, that by a treaty with Portagal, signed the 
22ud of January, 1815, Great Britain stipulated to pay her 600,000. 
tor relinquishing the Slave ‘Trade, north of the Line. They also 
shew, that Sir Henry Wellesley was instructed by Lord Castlereagh, 
to offer Spain 800,000/. to accede to the same condition : anda loan 
ef ten millions of dollars, (a loan and a gift being here synonyaious 
terms), to abolish the trade torthwith ; both which propositions Spain 
rejected. They also shew, that the option of a West India Island, or 
asum of money down, was offered to France, in consideration of her 
abolishing the Slave ‘Trade immediately, instead of so doing at the end 
of five years, as stipulated by the treaty at Paris; which offer France 
declined, but agreed, without any pecuniary consideration, immedi 
ately to prevent French ships from trading on the coast of Africa, 
north of Cape Formosa, and issued regulations accordingly.”* 


(T» be contumed. ) 
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* * How much reason have we to regret, that the minds of His 
Majesty's Ministers were not sooner enlightened, by the lucubrations 
with which the learned writer of the Report of the Aftican Institution, 
entitled, Reasons for Registry, bas just favouted tiie public. They 
woold not then have throwu away su much money, and have put s0 
much more to bozard, ia ignorance of those nights and duties which 
be has now incuicated: but have adopted what be terms, a ‘ short 
#ad simple process. * She (Great Britain) bas only to instract the 
eotmanuders of her shipsof war, now on the Atrican station, to 
serze, ond seud to Sierra Leone, all vessels under the Spanish colours, 
carrying Slaves, tron: any part of the Continent north of the Equator ; 
to Irberate the unfortunate captives, and then to dismiss the vessels.* 
Ht this right be guod against Spa'n, it must of course be equally good 
azainst all the vest of the world; and therefore His Majesty's Minis: 
fers have beeo paying large sums to Portagal, and offering still larget 
ayins toorber Powers, to obtain that which they were entitled to ue 
** *® Siuve Trade of Spain in Nor:bern Aftica, p. 09.” 
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Picture of Paris; being a complete Guide to all the public 
Buildings and Curiosities in. that Metropolis. To whigh is 
added jan Almanack of the Pleasures’ (Amusements) in 
Winter ‘and Summer ; containing a full Account of all the 
Theatres, Places of Amusemeit, Ralls, Fétes, §c. &c. at 
Paris and in its Environs: accompanied with Six descriptive 
Routes from the Coast to Paris, and full Directions to 
Strangers on their first Arrwal tm that Capital. Embellished 
with Maps and Views. By Louis Trouchet. Fourth Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged. 18mo. Pp. 300, 5s. Sher- 

wood and Co, 1815. 


We have here multum in parvo,—a great deal of useful in- 
formation to persons disposed to travel'to France, compressed 
into a small compass, and, which is more to the purpose, sold 
at a very low price. It is an improvement on the Guide des 
Etrangers, to be found in all the Lons on the Continent, enter- 
ing into more details, describing more objects, and containing 
much more intelligence. ‘The plates are well engraved, and 
the whole will form a most useful vade mecum for travellers. 
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The Mourner comforted ; or, Consoling Reflections for Parents 
on the’ Loss of a Child. 8vo. Pp. 52. Exeter printed. 
Longman and Co. London. 


Tue consolation here offered to parents who have lost their 
children, is taken from the only source whence consolation, 
under such afflicting circumstances, can possibly be derived, 
—from Religion.---The reflections, on this affecting subject, 

are well ca'culated to produce the desired effect, and to con- 
vert the mourning of the Christian into joy, 
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sist upon, without any consideration whatever. Notwithstanding this 
egregious act of folly on their part, according to the doctrine of the 
learned gentlemen, he compliments Lord Castlereagh on his ‘* able, 
zealous, and s ccessful labours in these negotiations ;** ard we con- 
fess that we-have been less puzzled by all the author's abstruse reason- 
ing on public law, than by attempting: to reconcile his panegyric as 
avourtier with bis principles as a jusist. 


* Ibid. p. 55.” 
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A Tour through the. Whole of France; or, New Topozraphieg! 
and Flisiorical Sketch of all its most important and interesting 
Cities, Touns, Forts, Castles, Palaces, Islands, Harbows, 
Bridges, Rivers, Antiquities, &c. &c. Interspersed with ew. 
rious and ilustrative Anecdotes of the Manners, Customs, 
Dress, &c.. of the Inhabitants. By John Barnes. Embed. 
lished with Copper-plates, l2ui0. Pp. 116, W. Darton, 
Jun, 1815. 


Tux eager desire manifested by our countrymen to visit the 
newly-unsealed territory of modern France has evidently given 
birth to these publications. The present, as our readers may 
collect from the title-page, is an abridged French Gazetteer, 
ft is embellished with several representations of what we 
should call * The Cries of France,” that is, of public street- 
venders of different articles ;—which are very neatly engraved, 
—and prefixed to the voluine is a well-executed Map of 
France. As to the “ curious and illustrative Anecdotes,” we 
have not been able to discover them any where but in the 
title page. 

— er reeentente 








‘The Ready-triter, whereby more may be written in Forty Mi- 
nutes. than wm an Hour of any other System of Short-hand 
hatherta published. By the new Method laid down in this 
Book, (which is more easy and legible than any other) and 
without the Assistance of a Teacher, any Person who can 
but tolerably write kis Name im common Writing may, with 
bhe greatest Ekuse aud Certainty, take down from the Speaker's 
Mouth, any Sermon, Speech, Trial, Play, &c. Word by Word, 
and may likewise read u distinctly at any Distance of Tune 
after u is writlen. Invented and perfected by James Henry 
Lewis, of Ebley, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 12mo. Pp. 
101, Coxhead, London, IS. 


Expepition in writing, and facility in reading, we-have always 
-wnderstoed to be the two desiderata in short-hand writing. 
But it would require more time and study than our occupa 
¥ons will allow us to pay to this subject, to decide hew fer 
these ebjeets are uecommplished by the System before us. Amd 
we are utterly incompetent to decide on the comparative ments 
vt different systems, because we are acquainted with none. 
Mr. Lewis's remarks, however, are plain and sensible, and we 
have no reason to doubt the efficacy of the plan which he 
recommends. 
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Wellington's Triumph, or the Baitle of Waterloo. By William 
Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. Svo. Pp..17. Hatchard. 1815. 


) Ma. FirzGERALD’s muse is ever prompt to do justice to the 
loyal and the brave, and to invoke vengeance on the heads of 

) his country’s enemies—or, as Mr. W. Scott would say, or, 

} rather, will have it, foemen. ‘The battle of Waterloo,, there- 

) fore, could not fail to rouse her to action; but Mr. F. is a 
better poet than prophet as our readers shall see, 


«* Arraign’d by nations Jet the culprit stand 

At Europe's bar,—and there uplift his band ! 

The shades of murder’d Enghein, Palm, and Wright, 
Awful accusers! shall appal his sight ;, 

With all the massacres that mark his reign — 

The bones that whiten Jaffa’s dreary plain, 

With those that bleach beneath the northern sky, 

All on his head for retribution cry !” 


But ery, alas! in vain.— 


‘© Mercy, too long abused, will cease to plead, 
When the world dooms the Man of Blood to bleed ; 
And should degraded France bis cause maintain, 

She shares his guilt, and ought to share his pain.” 


Now the Man of Blood, we all know, has not been made to 
bleed, though all his countless crimes are known and acknow- 
ledged by the whole world! (But proceed we to persons of a 
different stamp. * 


** A Homer's lyre, or Caesar's pen, should tell 
Bow Brunswick died, and valiant Picton fell, 
How Ponsoney endured their honoured fate, 

And join’d in death the gallant and the great ! 
How laurell’d Wettincrown seiz'd Fortune's hour, 
To blast, like lightning, Buonaparte’s power ; 

And with a mighty and tremendous blow 
Confound, defeat, avnihilates the foe.” 


_ Ina different metre Mr. F. proceeds to detail the principal 
leatures of the battle, and the vain’ attacks of the French 
Horse on the unpenetrable British squares of infantry. 


‘€ Thus long defensive Briton’s stood, 
And brav’d the overwhelming flood, 
With constancy divine ; 
‘Till the brave Prussians’ distant gan 
Induc'd the glorious WECLINGTOy, 
: To form the British line. 
No. 214, Vol, 50, March, 18\6. xX 































































































Miscellanies. 


“ His eagle eye discerns from far, 
That moment which decides the war, 
‘ Foward!’ he cries, ‘ for England's glory, 
The veteran bands of Gallia yield, 
And Waterloo’s triumphant field 
Shall live in British story !’” 


It will indeed live, 
Dum domos A-nez capitoli immobile saxam 


Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romanus habebet. 
ee Re Me 
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** THE CHURCHMAN ARMED.” 


To the Editor of the Antijacotin Review. 
Sir, Murch 21, 1816, 

Although but a plain, unlettered Scotchman, I am an ardent friend 
and admirer of the constitution, doctrine, and discipline of the church, 
as established in England ; and most eager to procure, to ‘* read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” every thing that issues from the 
press, in honour of that impregnable ** bulwark of the reformation,” 
This being the case, you may well conceive with what avidity I st 
down the other day, when the volumes of * the Churchman armed, 
reached my remote habitation, to devour their contents! The plan 
of the work delighted me. The highly distinguished characters who 
compuse the committee of ‘* The Society for the distribution of Tracts 
in defence of the anited church of England and Ireland,” and whoare 
the Editors of the ‘© Churchman armed,” impressed me with ideas of 
its value, not to be described. Sooner, metbought, might I doubt the 
evidence of my ownsenses, than doubt the judgment of those ‘* honour 
able men,” to whom the arrangement of the volumes were entrusted, 
and who in their genera) preface, pronounce the matter selected tobe, 
“the works ofthe very‘ Master Bui_pers’ in Politics and Theology! 

Judge then of my surprise, judge of my disappointment, when | 
found, before I bad perused 250 pages of vol. first, what appear to me 
to be most gross and irreconcilealle contradictions? Ihave rubbed my 
eyes until they are excoriated—I have taken snuff, to clear boh my 
external and internal vision, until my whole frame is agitated with 
sneezing; yet cannot I for the life of me account to myself, how the 
** judicious discourses” of the truly learned Mr. Davies, author of the 
Celtic Researches, &c. &c. should have been followed up by the Essay 
of Mr. Rotheram ; although the latter gentleman did enter the list 
with the author of ‘ the Confessional! !"’ Mr. Davies, Sir, merits 
every eulogium which ihe commitiee bestow upon him.— He ¢e 
monstrates the authority of an episcopal appointment, to the Chns 
tian Ministry in succession from the Apostles ; be enforces the neces 
sity of union among the Disciples of Christ, and be distinctly marks, 
and deplores the sin of Schism, or Separation.—May bis example be 
followed, and may the blessing of the Almighty ever attend the ¢v) 
authorized and consecrated ministers of Christ. 
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Well is all this said, and well is all this merited ! 





Look here, Mr. Editor, 


This Picture 

« The language of our Lord’s 
chosen Missionaries, as recorded 
in the New Testament, cannot 
be misunderstood. It is plain, 
express, and energetic, It en- 
forces the necessity of one uncor- 
rupted faith and doctrine, to be 
tanght in one und vided church, 
by ong DULY CONSTITUTED MiI- 
wIsTRY, according to the appoint- 
ment of Christ himself.” 

Mr. Davies's 3d. dis.—The one 
Lord! p. 54, vol. Ist, of Church. 
armed, 





“ Let us beware how we trifle 


with holy things. The Laws of 


Christ remain uncancelled: they 
are the same at this moment, as 
they were at the time of their 
first promulgation; and they 
must continue to be binding upon 
all Christians of ALL TIMES and 


PLACES, and UNDER ALL CIR- | 
cumstances. J hetr awful sanc- | 


hons will not le »emoved before 
the great day, in which we must 
all appear, and carry in our final 
account; for St Paul affirms— 
* God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ, according 
to my Gospel.” (Rom. ii. 16 ) 

Mr. Davies, 3d dis. p.54, 55, 
vol. 1, Church. armed ! 





4 . . 
‘Learn we, as christians assert, 
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on 


and on This. 

« When we have asserted and 
maintained that the outward fornt 
of the Christian Charcn, tn tts 
infancy, was the wisest and best, 
that an infant chorch could have 
assumed. We have done all 
that our veneration for Scripture 
requires of us; it can, by no 
means require us to maintain that 
that VERY FORM must necessarily 
be retained by ut, through every 
period of its growth !!!" 

Mr. Rotheram’s Essay, p. 23%, 
vol. Ist, of Church. armed. 

** Scripture presses strongly a 
regard to order, to public edifica- 
tion, and to the religious liberties 
of mankind. ‘These fundamental 
laws may be observed . but whilst 
we regard these and build upon 
them,we are (hear him, hear him) 
AT LIBERTY TO VARY THE STRUC~ 
TURE, as may Lest suit the purpo- 
ses of every society ! Had there 
been a necessity of adhering to 
any particular outward form: of 
Christian society, that torm would 
have been as distinc! y ‘elineated 
in the New Tesiancot as the 
Temple was in the Oid; and the 
plao would have been laid down 
wih such precision that we 
could not easily mistake it; wHERrE- 
AS NOTHING OF THIS KIND HAs 
Been. pons!! But the original 
plan is in reality so indistinct, that 
the most learned enquirers into 
antiquity differ about every part 
of ic THY" 

Mr. Rotheram’s Essay, p. 235, 
vol. 1, Church. armed. 





“The form (in other words 
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that with regard to us — in favour 
of our times, the di-pensation has 
been changed? No such asser- 
tion can be supported,” 


Mr. Davis, p. 55. 


/ 





‘* Where then is that indul- 
gence conceded to tender consci- 
ences, that freedom of opinion, 
that right of private judgment, 
which as some have maintained 
extend their operation over the 
fundamental articles of faith and 
doctrine, over the declared regu- 
lations of the gospel, and autho- 
rize the disuniting of the Church 
of Christ? They are not to be 
found in the book which will 
be opened in that day when we 
shall see the Son of Man coming 
in the Clouds of Heaven.” 

Mr. Davies, p. 55. 


——— ~~ 


‘* Let us therefore look to our- 


selves, we may at present abuse | 
our | 


the lenient forbearance of 
national laws. We may heedless!y 
mistake femporai impunity, tor 
sacred authority, and listen to the 
doctrines of ERRING and PRESUMP- 
Tuovs men. But we shall not 
be admitted before our judge with 
the Act of Toleration, the visions 
of Enthusiasts, or the comments 
ef Plalosophy in our hands. ‘The 
Holy Scriptures claim a preroga- 
tive above all these, becanse they 
are notwot man, but ot God.” 
Rscellent, Mr. Davies, p. 55. 


BMiscellanics. 
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the dispensation which Chr: 
gave was the Lest and most excel, 
lent, which it could then har 
assumed, but it by no means fy). 
lows, thatit is the dest, foral 
succeeding ages, and for every 
possible situation !!” 
Mr. Rotheram, p. 239, 

“To shew how little weight 
there is in this kind of argument 
from our Savionr’s personal go- 
vernment of his church, we se 
that in the very next instance the 
Apostles themselves departed from 
his model. ‘They apppointed off- 
cers under a different uame, and 
with a different authority from 
what our Saviour himself bad 
dorie, and framed local and tem 
porary laws, suited to the present 
situation of their new religion, 
whilst they sought to disengage 
it by@entle means from that av 
cient institution from which it 
was descended. 

Mr. Rotheram's Essay, p. 238. 

“ There is the same reason 
for altering an@ improving, in the 
case of religious, as of civil go 
vernment, because religious soc! 
eties are subject to as many 
changes of citcumstances as Ce 
vil, and therefore human prudence 
hath room for the same exertist, 
&e. (p. 234.) Thus much | 
thought it necessary to say of 
this subject, in hopes of tf 
moving the prejudices, and 4 
laying the distaste which chrit 
tian societies are apt ro conceit 
against each other on account, o 


external forms, Gil a seal for 


' 


tiese leads them lo forget the Sp 
vii of religion !! 


Mr. Rotheram, p. 238 


What fellowship hath 


CHRIST 


Vv ith 


BELIAL? 
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It may be, Mr. Editor, that the compilers of ‘the Churchman 
armed,” wish to place both nang and antipore before their 
readers.!!—But, although I procured the work for the purpose of 

ming myself, my children, ‘and my childten's clildren, in *‘‘ the 
truth, as it isin Jesus,” I shall immediately return it to my Bookseller, 
unless you, or the parties concerned, can satisfy me, that the ‘* Grace 
congruity” is in no way infringed by the contradictory statements 
of Messrs. Davies and Rotberam. And that J would have discovered 
the excellence of Mr. Hetheram's Essay, as 1 have discovered the 
excellence of Mr. Davies’ Discourses had 1 not been a 
“ DUNS SECTUS.” 
a 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS AND DR. ROCHE. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Sir, 

Sometime after the publication of my Inquiry, &c. proving, that 
the Letters of Junius were written by Mr, Burke, I addressed the 
following Letter to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, for the 
parpose of correcting some gross errors committed by the person’ 
who reviewed my work in that respectable Journal. The persons 
concerned, not wishing, [ suppose, to see too many of their mistakes 
publickly and demonstratively exposed, the Editor declined doing me 
the justice of publishing my Letter. From the very flattering and 
detailed account given ot my work in the Antijacobin Review for 
September 1813, I have no doubt but you will oblige me by inserting 
it in your next number. I send you the identical manuscript, 
which was returned to me, (not however very readily) by Mr. 
Urban. 

I am, Sir, « 
Your very obliged and humble servant, 
JOHN ROCHE, 
Bath, March the 2ist, 1816. 
Mr. Urzan, , 

lam much obliged to you for having declared, in your review of 
my Inquiry concerning the Author of the Letiers of Junius, Se. 
that I have ‘* made out a stronger case than any preceding writer on 
the subject.” (Vol. 83, Part 2d, P. 357.) ‘This certainly is no 
slight praise on a subject in which it is allowed that every other writer 
has failed before the ; ublication of my inguiry. But, Mr. Urban, 
at the same time that I express. my acknowledgements, I-am_ sorry 
to be obliged to blend them with a little expostulation. By his own 
account, your reviewer is no novice, in years at least; for he tells as, 
that he not only well remembers the period of the first appearance of 
the letters of Junius, bat also, that he was old enough then to form an 
pinion on this contraversy, and tbat he felt much disposed to consider 
Mr. Burke and Junius to be (as he expressed it) alter et idem. It is 
Painful to me to be obliged to set right a gentleman so okd in years and 
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also (1 must take it for granted from his practice’ as a reviews). 
in literary experience But, Sir, the wisest of us have sometime 
short memories, and it behoves us all, whether young or old, to te 
cautious how we make hasty assertions, particalarly in matters of fact, 
One source of arzument in my inguiry is similarity of style, of which 
the examples are drawn from most parts of Mr. Burke's works; 
but more particularly from his ‘‘ Thoughts on the cause of the present 
Discontents,” trom his intended ‘* Address to the King in 1776,” and 
from his ** Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol.” On this subject my 
reviewer has these remarks: ‘* It should be recollected, however, 
that the writings of Mr. Burke, on which Mr. Roche more especially 
founds bis hypothesis, a/peared many years after the letters of Juniy 
were in every ones hands, and Mr. Burke, as many others did, might ia 
some degree have formed his political style of writing on that cele 
brated model.” 

Now, Mr. Urban, so far is it from being true, as roundly asserted 
in this passage, that the writings of Mr. Burke, from which I hav 
principally drawn my examples appeared many years after’ the 
putlication of the Letters of Junius, that his ‘* Thoughts on the cause 
of the present Discontents” were pullished in 1770, at ‘the very time 
that Janius was writing. When our remarks are founded on a false 
matter of fact, it is not to be expected that they should be correct, 
So it ix, at present, with my Reviewer. I have shewn incon 
trovertibly, in various parts of my inguiry, that, so early as 1776, 
Mr. Burke wrote many passages in the exact manner of Junius; 
so that the reviewer must be incorrect in his inference, when be 
says, that ** Mr. Burke, as many others did, might in some degree 
have formed his p litical style of writtng on the model of Junius;" 
For let it be remembered, that Mr. Burke’s celebrated pamphlet was 
partly written in 1769, thatis the same year, that Junius legan to 
write under that signature. 

But this ts not ail, Mr. Urban; for my reviewer happens (as he 
tells us) technically to know, (porticnlarly in the Thoughts on the 
cause of the pr ent Di-contems, nd the letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol) the: Mr. Burke's alterations at the press were innumerable; 
that he examined every proot sbeet three or four times, cu ting the 
langnage every time so to pie es, that finally not balf of the words of 
the ori_inal M.S appeared in the finished pamphlets. This (the 
reviewer thinks) does not quite accord witb his having sent, TWENTY 
YEARS Beronr:, letters in M.S (wriiten on the spur of the o: ca iod) 
con pletely corrected for the press.” In this extract errors are 
crowded so thickly upon one another, that it is bard to separate them. 
With ene exception only Junius wrote under that signature, ouly 
from 1769 to 1772. Burke's “ Thoughts on the cause of the present 
Discontents,” (as before vbserved) appeared in 1770, aud was writteD 
partly the preceding year. If the reviewer of my inguiry will take 
69 from 70, the difference certainly will not be 20 years. Aga, 
Mr. Burke's Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol bears the date of the 34 
of April 1777. Now, it the reviewer will perform the same opet® 
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gion here, the result will not be 20, but merely 8 years; so that in 
no case will he be right. But Mr. Urban, this is the effect of taking 
false guides, as I shall presently show ; and we know, if the blind 
jead the blind, what must be the consequence Mr. Burke's innume- 
rable alterations and corrections of proof-sheets, when his works 
were going through the press, prove nothing against my opinion, as 
Ihave shown that he was not more particular in this respect than 
Janius. On the contrary, 1 have made use of that very circumstance 
asno slight proof of his identity with Junius, as your readers may 
see, by examining my Jxgquiry from page 233 to page 239 =But your 
reviewer either did not read this part of my work, or he torgot it very 
speedily ; for, if T am not much deceived, it will be found quite 
satisfactory by such ot your readers as shall take the trouble of ex- 
amining it with impartiality, If the reviewer, Mr. Urban, had, as he 
ought to have done, attentively read and compared my Jnguiry with 
Mr. Burke's works, instead of copying, without examination, the hurdy 
and ignorant assertions of some scribbler in the Monthly Review, he 
would have avoided al] these errors, and his judgment would be more 
creditable to your very valuable journal, From the multiplicity of 
communicitions, that pass through your hands, Mr. Urban, I am 
well aware; that it is impossible for you, not dol expect that you 
should, pay equal attention to them all. But you know that integrity 
isindispensably necessary ina reviewer ; at least when he writes for 
90 tespectable a journal as your's. Nor can there be, in my opinion, 
any excuse for criticising a work, which he had not attentively pe- 
fuied. Every person must own, that it is still less pardonable in a 
reviewer manufacture his own account of any performance from an 
arlicle into some vontemporary review. This has certainly been the 
case in the present instance, your critic has been seduced by the false 
lights held out by his brethren of the Monthly Review, in their 
Number for September. 1813, as you will find upon examination. 
But I have an additional charge to bring against my critic. Shortly 
after reviewing my IJnguiry, he discover d the error into which he 
had been led by the scribes of the Monthly Review. What does he 
do upon this discovery? Send you a candid acknowledgment of his 
error, Q! by no means, Mr. Urban: this was too much to be 
expected from the pride of a reviewer, of whose creed it forms no 
part to think ‘* that open confession is good for the soul.” But 
something must be done, (without a candid confession) to save 
appearances. And, accordingly, we find in page 416 of your 63d 
Volume, part 2d, a miscellaneous article, consisting of three para- 
Staphs ;. without any signature, and not addressed in the usual torm 
fo Mr. Urban. The heading of this article is as follows; ** General 
Moreau, p p. 395—398." The compiler of the article (certainly 
the same person who reviewed my Inquiry) gives us, in the first 
Place, some exiracts relative to Moreau, and fairly referable to the 
title preficed. But this was not enough; nor was the article com- 
Piled solely on account of General Moreau. The mistake committed 
im feviewing my Inquiry must, somehow or other, be corrected, for 
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fear that some officious, inquisitive person, should be before-hanj 
with the Reviewer, in pointing it out; and, therefore, though the 
head is “‘ General Moreau,” (now alas! a venerable name) th: 
following paragraph is slily introduced, and exactly in such a way, x 
to be well calculated to escape notice, but fit enough to answer the 
Reviewer's purpose, should he happen to be afterwards taxed 
with incorrectness, or unfairness. ‘* Page 357, b. line 29, e 
seq.” The Pamphlet intituled “ Thoughts on the cause of the 
present Discontents,” by Edmund Burke, Esq. was published in 1779, 
at the very time that Junius was writing. he Monthly Reviewers 
are, therefore, strangely mistaken in saying, (Review for September 
last, vol. 72, new series, p. 95,) and drawing conclusions accord 
ingly, that the “ Thoughts on Public Discontents, were written 
nearly 20 years afier the appearance of the Letters of Junius.” Why 
did not the critic candidly confess his own error, as well as point out 
that of the Monthly Review, which he evidently copied? I shall not 
trouble you with any further remarks on this subject at present, por 
should | have sent you even these, but in compliance with the solici- 
tations of some respectable literary acquaintances, who thought it 
incumbent on me to correct an error in your respectable journal, of 
which, although it did not escape my observation, I did not think it 
worth my while to take any notice, when it first issued from the 
ignorance of the Monthly Reviewers. 

lam, Mr. Urban, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
JOHN ROCHE. 

Instead of publishing the above letter. as justice required, the 
editor of the Gentleman's Magazine comented bimself w ith inserting 
the following note, which he attached to the communication of one 
of his correspondents. ‘f We are perfectly ready to acknowledge this 
mistake ;"" (that only about the 20 years) ‘* which supersedes the 
necessity of inserting a long letter on the subject, from Mr. Roche. 
The technical circumstance we again repeat; and whether at the 
distance of*fwenty years, or of twenty weeks, the argument will 
equally apply. Mr. Roche mistakes in supposing, that the articles in 
p. p. 357, and 410, are by the same writer.” Such was the editors 
note and. acknowledgment. 

Now, Sir, permit me to remark, that the acknowledgment of one 
gross error only, was not enough, when I pointed out several. Whea 
Burke and Junius were writing ezact/y at the same time, and not at 
the distance of twenty years, they couid not well be copying each 
other, if we suppose them different persons. But why not confess 
the other errors, &c. as well asthis? Why not, for instance, confess 
that the Review in the Gentleman's Magazine was manufactured, @ 
@ most ignorant and slovenly manner, from an article in the Monthly 
Review ? or why not confess their own mistakes, when pointing omt 
(upon after-thoug!t) those of the Mo thly Reviewers?) Why repeat 
this mighty ‘* fechnical circumstance,” which I never denied ; fot 
why should I, when I made it, in my Inquiry, (see from p. 233 0 
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.239,).a.strong argument to prove the identity of Rurke and Junius? 
| was as. well acquainted, as the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine 
could possibly be, with the everlasting alterations and corrections of 
Mr, Burke ; and I was better acquainted than he seems to be, with 
ihe equal. minuteness and care of Janius in this respect. My reference 
from this coincidence, was the reverse of that of my Reviewer. He 
ought, therefore, either to have disproved my argument, or abandoned 
his conclusion: for, surely, similarity of premuses justifies not diver- 
ity, bot .siasilarity of inference. ‘‘ The argument, therefore, 
whether at. the distance of twenty years or of twenty weeks, will 
equally apply,’ as the editar remarks; buat he forgets, that it applies 
only to his own loose and slovenly reasoning, which it compietely 
subverts and exposes. 


Miscelianies. 


lam, Sir, 
Your very obedient 
Humble Servant, 
JOHN ROCHE. 

P.S. Dr. King’s preface to the 5th quarto volume of Burke's 
works, is dated, Bromley House, August the Ist, 1812. At that 
date he informs us, in his Introductory Letter to Mr. Elliot, that the 
6th and 7th 4to. volumes, consisting entirely of papers relasive to the 
affairs of the East India Company, and to the impeachment ot Mr. 
Hastings, were in the press. ‘The suspension of the East. India 
Question in Parliament, made him anxious to get out the Oth quarto 
volume, in the winter of 1812-13; and it was, accordingly, then 
published. Bat why has not the 7th quarto volume, (though then, 
that is, in August, 1812, in the press, and wholly upon the same 
lopics,) since made its appearance ? 

Dr. King, in the same letter, says, that he will lose no time, nor 
spare any pains, in publishing the whole work, which was to be in 
8 vols. iu ito. I was alsotold, at Messrs, Rivingtons, in the winter 
ef 1813, that the last volume, (Sth, in 4to,) containing Mr. Burke's 
ife and correspondence, would be published in the spring or sammer 
of 1814. Can you, Mr. Editor, or any of your correspondents, 
inform me and the public, why these volumes have not been pablished 
before this, or when they are likely to make their appearance ? 
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JEBBS SERMONS. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


: LEITER Ul. 
Sir, 

Having, I hope, sufficiently praved that the Charch of England 
Os NOL recognize tradition, nor the fathers as the authentic inter- 
preters of scripture, I shall proceed to cxamive the celebrated rule, 
quod semper, quod ubigue, quod ab omuibus, upou which Mr. Jebb 
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so strongly relies, and to consider the authority upon which that rol 
js founded. The ivfluences of such\ consent as this rule implies; ig 
undoubtedly great, but where is such consent to be found ? fs it in 
the contradictory decrees of councils in the Arian controversy ; in the 
controversy about images, nay even in the very controversy about the 
authority of councils themselves? Is it in the fathers, quoted as they 
are even at this day by the Socinians themselves, as favorable to their 
tenets? 4f indeed the church of Christ, had from the beginning 
enjoyed a free communication through all its branches ; it dissimilarity 
of language and distance of place had never checked their inter. 
course ; if time had never rendered its traditions uncertain, nor the 
darkness of ignorance and the tumults of violence, obscured and 
destroyed the records of its decisions ; and, finally, if unanimity had 
marked its councils, and authentic records of their acts had remained, 
then should we have had a semper, an ubique, an ab omnibus, which 
would have illuminated the sacred page with a pure and steady light, 
and guarded us from those errors, and prevented those dissensions 
which have tempted so many to infidelity. But when from this flat 
tering delineation of what might have happened, we turn to the dark 
and cheerless reality, to the history of those persecutions, which not 
only separated churches, but even made the intercourse between 
individuals, difficult and dangerous ; of those heresies and schisms, 
from which the very age of the apostles was not exempt ; when we 
contemplate the destruction of so many churches founded by the 
chiefest followers of our Lord; when we consider that of those 
which remain, there is not one which can boast of an origin undis« 
puted, and a succession immaculate and uninterrupted ; when we 
recollect that there are Christian Churches whose authority in the 
interpretation of scripture ought to rank high indeed, yet whose 
existence has but recently been known, and whose opinions certainly 
as‘ yet are but imperfectly understood ; when we search in vain for 
unanimity in councils, and for consistency in churches, we must 
acknowledge that the quod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, however 
plausib'e it inay sound in theory, is a rule very difficult to be reduced 
to practice. 

Bor to induce us to adopt this rule as an onerring guide, arguments 
are drawn from the character of its author, Vincentius Lisimensis, and 
of the age in which be lived. That age, we are told, was the period 
at which know/edge and purity were most perfectly united; when 
successive conflicts with error had matured sagacity ; and when mental 
vigour was not yet obscured Ly the setting in of a night of centuries} 
and of Vincentius it is said, that no preceding father has thrown an 
equal light on the Catholic interpretation of scripture; and from no 
subsequent theologian has the subject received much additional clearness, 
This age so celebrated, was the fifth century. Let us hear what 
Mosheim says of it. and what facts he states in sup ort of the cha- 
racter he gives. The vices of the clergy were now carried to the most 
enormous lengths. The licentiousness of the monks was become @ 
proverb. If before this time, the lusire of religion was clouded with 
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stition, and its divine precepts adulterated with a mixture of 
human inventions, this evil, instead of diminishing, increased daily. 
The happy souls of departed christians were invoked ly numbers, and 
their aid implered /y assiduous and fervent prayers. The images of 
those, who during their lives had acquired the reputation of uncommon 
sanctity, were now honoured with a particular worship in several places ; 
a singular and irresistible efficacy was also atirituted to the bones of 
martyrs. The famous pagan doctrine concerning the purification of 
sted souls by means of a certain kind of fire, was more amply 
explained and confirmed now, than it had formerly been. Many 
audacious tmpostors were encouraged to publish thetr own writings 
under the names even of Christ himself,and his holy apostles. True virtue 
and piety were’ smothered under thatenormous burthen of ceremonies, 
under which they ‘ay groaning in this century; grievous offenders, 
who had formerly been obliged to confess their guilt in the face of the 
congregation, obtained frem Leo the Great, a permission to 
confess their crimes privately to a priest appointed for that purpose. 
In one word, popery was nearly established. So much for the 
character of the fifth century, let us proceed to consider the cha- 
racter of Vincentius Lisimensis, and his celebrated work, t! e Come 
monituruim. He was a monk! so much for the profit he had derived 
from studying the scriptures, and the enlightened view he had of the 
duties of a christian, He appeals to two popes as authorities in favor 
of bis system, and he eulogizes the blessed successors of the apostles, 
(the popes) for the zeal with which they guarded the integrity of 
religion; and he is a saint canonized by the popish church! So 
much for his fitness to be the guide of protestants. What the 
tendency of his Comonitoruim really is, we may perhaps Conjecture 
from the distinguished Pierre Pithou, who gave it the chief credit of 
converting him from the reformed to the catholic faith ! ! 
And now, Sir, having said so much against Vincentius, and his 
book, and the age in which he lived, let me add a few words in his 
favor, He does not lay down his celebrated rule as of universal use, 


to be resorted to by all men and on every occasion ; he excepts the 


very important case of ancient heresies with respect to which he refers 
Us to the scriptures themselves, or to the unanimous consent of all 
the ancient councils, which latter authority it is apprehended applies 
to so very few cases, that it might without any apprehension of ill 
consequences have been omitted. I shall conclude this letter, the 
last with which I think it necessary to trouble you, with Vincentius’s 
own words. Ceterum dilatate et inveterate haereses nequagnuam hac 
via (scir. by the rule quod semper, &8c.) adgrediende sunt, eo quod 
prolizo temporum tractu longa its furand@ veritatis patuerit occasio, 
Atque ideo quascungue@ iilas antiquiores vel schismatum vel hereseon 
Prophanitates nullo modonos oportet nisi ant sold, si opusest, scripe 
turarum authoritate convincere, ant ceste jam antiquitus universalibus 
sacerdotum catholicorum conciliis convictas damnatusque vilare. (Vine 


eent, Lisin. Commonitoruim, 8yo, Par. 1669, p. 301.) nite 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


i 


Vinegar Hill ; a Poem. 


(Concluded from p. 208) 


Awotner youth-like* shadow near the throne, 
Whose want of intellect his speech confounds, 
Approach’d his Judge with weak and piteous. moan, 

And sobbing pointed to his bleeding wounds. 


The Ministerial Angel shed a tear, 

And to the little suff’rers’ moans replies, 
Your pains are past, a remedy is near, 

A Seraph's hand conveys it from the skies. 


A troubled Spirit eager to be heard, 
Led by another lacerated form, 
To the mild Angel his complaint preferr'd, 
And seem'd as suff'ring from the gnawing worm. 


From him each human feature was eras‘d, 
His palsied hand contain’d a crimson scroll ; 
With beck'ning sign these deep-died lines be trac’d, 
For the recording Angel to enrol, 


** My place is dark as is the house of Death, 
Feeble and faint I labour to get free, 

My load is heavy and I pant for breath, 
My bones are broken and I cannot flee. 





* Another youth-like shadow,---Joseph Fennel, a boy bordering on 
idiotism, was put to death by the rebels, for no other cause, but his 
being. born of Protestant parents.---Henry Cookman, a persoa 
deranged in mind, was also murdered on the same account. 

tA troutled Spirit eager to be heard,»--The description of the 
miserable sufferer mentioned in the following verses is taken from 4 
passage in Veridicus, (page 74). ‘‘ A Protestant, whose life was 
saved on Vinegar-Hill by the friendship of a rebel captain, made am 
affidavit to this effect: That on the Ist of Jane he saw a man there 
sitting on the ground, with no otber covering than a piece of ragged 
blanket; that bis eyes were out, his head and body swelled, and his 
cheeks covered with sores; he uttered some inarticulate sounds, but 
could not speak, from which he supposed that his tongue had been 
cut out. One of the rebel guards said, that be was under the punish 
ment of slow death, See the affidavit of Edward St. Leger, page 
g9, Appendix to Sir Richard Musgrave’s History of the Rebellion. 
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My bones are broken and my flesh is cold, 
My limbs distorted and my sinews weak, 
Spectators loathe my wounds which they behold, 
My lips are parch’d—I bave no tongue to speak. 


My doom was tedious: captive and confin'd 
Each day expos'd me to repeated pains ; 
Ia livg’ring Cruelty’s rough bonds | pin'd, 
These galling marks my mangled flesh sustains. 


Oné day the brazen scourge my body tore,* 
The next depriv’d me of the precious light, 

Q ! torturing instruments ! mine eyes to bore ! 
And rend away the tender orbs of sight, 


Reserv'd for violence another day, 
Expos'd to scorn an object blind and lame, 
They cut my tender falt'ring tongue away, 
And cast me forth a foul disfigur'’d frame. 


In deep convulsive anguish [ endured 
The scorching sun, and the night's chilling dew, 
‘Till cruel pikes my pangs in mercy cur'd, 
And pierc’d my palpitating vitals thropgh. 
My sighs are numberless, my heart is faint, 
Oh! do not leave their violations free, 
Let their transgressions meet a swift restraint, 
And visit them as they did visit me.” 


The Angel answer'd, “‘ Heav'n will not despise, 
Tho’ men oppress, his mercies will not fail, © 
Let not thy words pronounce his works unwise, 
Tho’ sorrows shade thee with affliction’s veil. 


He will not trample on the pris’ner’s cause, 
Nor from the reedy turn his face aside, 

Nor shall that man who dares stfbvert his laws, 
Escape absolv'd for his unpunish'd pride. 

Think of thy earthly state and Heav'n's behest, 
‘Tbat dust thon art, and shalt to dust retarn : 

The dead that die in Faith from labours rest, 
‘Tho’ man was doom'd to toil, and orn to mourn. 


Fear not the pow'r of them who only kill 
The mortal part appointed once to die : 














































* One day the trazen scourge my body tore—It was a practice with 
the tebels on Vinegar Hill, and other places, to whip their prisoners 
with scourges made of knotted wire, 
hitfey are yet living, who suffered this pupishment in their capti- 
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Original Poetry. 


The dead shall rise their changes to fulfil, 
Cloth'd in new robes of immortality.” 


The next advane'd a youthful naked shade,* 

With sackcloth remnant loosely girt around : 
And while his melancholy moan he made, 

The life-blood seem'd to gush from ev'ry wound. 


The suff'rer spoke : ‘‘ Indulge me to complain, 
I died! severely died a double death ! 

Was stript and mangled "midst av heap of slain, 
Where some expiring groan'd and gasp’d for breath. 


Their Priests in robes and vestments reckon'd blest, 
The stern directors of the murd'rous band, 

Their mystic benediction oft address‘d 
To each uplifted reeking bloody hand. 


Descending night conceal'd the ghastly scene, 

My wounds had stay'd the current of my blood ; 
Weakly and naked | escap’d unseen, 

And sovght my father’s mansion, where it stood. 


O sad reverse ! no dwelling place remain‘d, 
Devouring flames had spread their ruins there ; 
And only this coarse sackcloth I obtain'd, 
To shade my wounded body cold and bare. 


My tongue was parch'd with thirst, my wounds were sore, 
I hop'd to meet some former inmate kind, 

But soon betray'd I suffer'd death once more, 
No outcast Heretic could shelter find, 


A manly form with marks of num'rous woundst 
With fixt admiring eyes the Angel sees, 


—_—e- 


* The next advanc'd a youthful naked shade—This part relates to 
Robert Hornick, sonof Mr. George Hornick of Girrane, who had been 
an apprentice to Mr. Stringer, an apothecary of Enniscorthy ; he was 
carried prisoner by the rebels to Vinegar Hill, where they piked him 
and threw him naked among a heap of dead bodies. During the night 
he recovered, and stole away from the Hill ; in this naked and bleed 
ing condition he waded the river Slaney,and came to his father’s house, 
near eight miles distant from Vinegar Hill ; when he arrived there he 
found the house burned, and that all his family had fled, and could get 
nothing but an old sack to cover himself with : he applied to bis 
neighbours to conceal and protect him, but be was soon discovered, 
and piked a second time todeath. His brother George Hornick als0, 
a student of Trinity college, who had prepared himself for holy orders, 
was taken by the rebels, and murdered at Enniscorthy. 

t 4 manly form with marks of num'rous wounds—Lievtenanl 
Hunt, of the Enniscorthy Yeomen, who is mentioned in this and the 
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Whose corse with fresh and healing scars abounds, 
Pale, thin, and wasted, like a deep disease, 


Th’ emaciate vision told his tale of woe, 
How he in battle ‘gainst Rebellion stood, 
And how he fell defeated by the foe, 
Weaken'd with wounds and weltering in his blood. 


How borne and rescu'd from th’ ensanguin'd field, 
Again discover'd and by foes assail'd, 

His straggling spirit was compelled to yield, 
Where Death in all its savage shapes prevail'd. 


Another deep o’erflowing wounds display'd 
With broken words and intermitting sighs, 
Told how he perish'd, butcher'd and betray'd 
By the false hand of friendship’s smvoih disguise.* 


From the low pit of narrow space and deep,t 
An aged Spectre rais'd her dripping head, 

With pace benumb’'d and stiffen’d seem'd to creep, 
Cold, wet, and shiv'ring from her wat'ry bed, 


A crowd of Spectres throng’d around the throne 
While th’ angelic Judge the charge enroll'd ; 
The Angel wept to hear their piteous moan, 
And with mild speech their cruel doom consol'd. 


So Rachel weptt to see her children dead, 

And strew'd remorseless o'er an injur’d land, 
The guiltless babes of Bethlehem that bled, 

To satiate jealous Herod's dire command. 





eT _—_—— 


two following verses, was severely wounded on the 28th of May, 1798, 
in defence of that town ; having in part recovered the several wounds 
be had received, the place of his concealment was discovered by the 
rebels, who contined him for nine days in a cold guard-house, from 
thence he was conveyed to Vinegar Hill, where they put him to death, 
Mr. Jacob Minchin was murdered by them under similar circumstances. 

* By the false hand of friendship’s smooth disguise —Mr. Samuel 
Goodison ot Garryduff, was killed by one of his near neighbours, 
while in the friendly act of shaking hands with him. 

tFrom the low pit of narrow space and deep.—Ann Escott, wife of 
an English pensioner, and James Cummins, servants of Mr. Goodison, 
were murdered by the rebels, and thrown in'o a deep pump bole. The 
woman lived fur two days afier, and her groans were heard from the 
bottom, without any relief being offered. A man named Gerret Do- 
nahoo, has been since convicted and banged as a prigcipal in this 
Murder. 
+ So Rachel wept.—St. Matthew, chap. ii, ver. 18, 































































































Original Poetry. 


Now fall four hundred victims were in view ,* 
Which by the massacring Demoniacs fell ; 

Like those dread off rings. whom the Gentiles slew 
‘** On black Gehenna, call'd the type of Hell.” + 


From various paths assembling Spectres came, 
In whose chang'd features pains and woes combine, 
- Their tragical distresses to proclaim, 
Before uh’ inviting Angels holy sbrine, 


They strove approaching to suppress their groans, 
Pale baggard pictores of disease and pain, 

With gaping gory wounds and fractur'd bones, 
The Angel listen’d while they thus complain. 


RNa 6 Sa 


** Our flesh is cast to rav'ning beasts of prey, 
Qur blood like streams of water bas been shed : 
Nor wife nor child is privileg’d to pay 
The last sad faneral office to the dead,” 


Sara 


Others in strong convulsive pangs complain’d 
Of diffrent torments, which their fees contrive, 
Whose bodies stabh'd and torn, while life remain'd 
Were clos'd in earth, and buried balf-alive.§ 


From fiery Scaljabogue’s unhallow'd walls,'| 
Shrieks of unconsmon sorrow fll the air ; 

The barning victims’ cry for judgment calls, 
With loud distracting sounds of mad despair. 





gue ee al ee Ml A a ES ——— ene = 
* Now full four handrid victins—More than four hundred Protes- ” 
tants are computed to have been aurderedin cold blood in the camp of a. 
Vinegar Hill, and town of Enniscorthy, while the rebels Leld posses . 
sion’of them: we 
f-fnd black Gehenna, call'd the type of Hell, © Micron. - 
3 Our flesh ts cast to rav'ning beasts of prey.---See Psalm lxsit- - 
verse 2d and 3d. . | 
§ Were clos'd in-earth, and lturied half alive-—The rebels aftet D 
piking their protestant prisoners, often buried them. before they e% Ri 
pired; an instatice of this barbarity occurred near Castle-bridge, 
where the fellowing persous, Richard Leech, James Leit, Wiliam D. 
Muoney, and J. tfawkins, were literally buried alive. Nicholas a 
Walsh, of Euniscorihy, a wealthy merchant, and a rebel captain, who D 
hassince been hanged fur the same, was the conductor of this bloody he 
business, B. 
(From fiery Scullalogue's urhallow'd walls —Scullabogre, the na 


residence of Francis Ring, Esq. lies near the foot of Carrick-burne a 
Hall, where the rebels had formed their camp, for the purpose of tk 
attack ng the town of Ross; Mr. King’s barn and part of his dwellings P 
howe, wefe converted into prisans for the protestants they bad collects th 
ef throughout the, netghbourhoed.. Onthe 5th af June, 1798, the 

} 








Original Poetry. 
Thy smoking ruins are from far descry'd, 
Like that outrageous furnace when it blaz'd 


Those holy men to hurt, who had deny'd 
T’ adore the idol Babel's king had rais'd.* 


Thy foes accomplish’d what their wrath decreed, 
On ev'ry head their fiercest fury’s pour'd, 
Thy crowded prison like a blazing reed, 
The depth of its foundations has devour'd. 


On the bare ground the old and young are laid, 
Both men and maids promiscuously expire ; 
What slaughter has this day of anger made ?— 
No pitying hand to stay or quench the fire! 


The sucking child bath'd in its mother's tears, 

The sparks have seiz'd on, and the flames surround, 
Their bitter mingled cries appal the ears ; 

Their bowels burst,~-A ghastly hideous wound !---+ 


A female figure anxious to draw near, ft 
Her raiment smoking and her features wild, 
Her eyes too dim and dry to shed a tear, 
Screech'd and produc’d the cindérs of her child. 


Still mindful of the tender ties of life, 

Two phavtoms led:by close affection’s charms,§ 
The bleeding husband and the burning wife, 

Met and embrac’d each other in their arms. 


~~~ —-----_- a4 





memorable day of the battle of Ross, they came to the horrid determina 
tion of murdering their prisoners, which they effected, by setting the 
barn on fire, in which 184 persons, many of them women and children, 
were consumed ; at the same time 38 men of respectability in the 
country, who had been confined in the dwelling house, were dragged 
out, and massacred hefore the hall door. 

*T’ adore the idol Babel’s king had rais’d.—Daniel, chap. iii. 

tA ghastly hideous wound!—See the affidavits of Elizabeth 
Dobbin and William Fleming, p. 132 and 136, Appendix to Sir 
Richard Musgrave'’s History of the Rebellion. 

+ A female figure anxious to draw near,---This relates to Sarah 

ly, wife of Thomas Daly, of Enniscorthy; her husband was a 
terjeant in the Scarawalsh yeomen, and had made his retreat into 

neannon fort ; this unfortunate woman endeavouring to follow her 
husband, fell into the hands of the rebels, was confined in Scullabogue 


, and perished there with her two children.---There was also a: 


Woman in the Barn, who finding it impossible to escape the flaines, 
Wrapped her cloak about her child, and threw it out of the door, 
ainking it might be saved, but one of the merciless rebels (irust its 
through the infant, and flung it into the fire, exclaiming, “ Dana 
little heretic, get in there again.” 
Two phantoms led by close affection’s charms.---Some widows 
‘No, 214, Vol, 60, March, 1816. Y 
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Original Poetry. 


Now all the other suff rers’ moans subside 
In silent awe, condolence and affright : 

Their butcher'd brethren turn’d their face aside, 
To shun the dire, dire horrors of the sight. 


Their dark discolour’d features are not known, 
Blacker than coals their bodies all appear, 

Their skin contracted cleaves to ev'ry bone, 
Their forms are chang’d, the flames were so severe. 


Four awful Spectres in one close embrace,* 
Their foul deform’d appearance to conceal, 
Mov'd feebly on with slow unsteady pace, 
And the sharp pangs of fire still seem'd to feel. 


With suffocating breath they strove to speak 
A tale of woe too painful to be told--- 

The hardest heart at such a thought must quake, 
Can eye devoid of tears such sight behold ! 


The eldest rais'd bis voice and rayless eyes, 

‘« These sons of mine disfigur'd and unknown, 
Have join'd their weak excruciating cries 

With an expiring parent's dying groan. 


Bestow thy pity, and our pangs assuage, 
Allay the piercing anguish of our heart ; 

Oh! grant a bed of ice to cool the rage, 
And agonizing of this burning smart.” 


A Reverend form with signs of sore distress,+ 
Deep marks display'd of burning and of blood : 

With pious speech prepar'd his grave address, , 
And near the scorching crowd of victims stood. 


— 


of the soldiers of the North Cork Militia, who had been killed by the 
rebels at Oulart, attempting to make their way home to their ow 
country, were intercepted by the rebels, and confined in the Barn ¢ 
Scullabogue, where they were consumed with their fellow-prisonets. 

(27) Four awful Spectres in one close embrace.---Patrick Dobbios 
of Old Court, in the Parish of Adam's town, and his three sons, wert 
burned together in Scullabogue Barn. 

t+ A Reverend form with signs of sore distress.—This denote 
the Rev. Francis Turner of Ballingale, who was murdered by pa) 
of rebels on the morning of Whitsunday the 27th of May, 179 
After they had mangled his body in a savage manner, they set bi 
house on fire, and left the dead body to be consumed in the flame. 
Six of Mr. Turner's protestant neighbours, who had fled to his boo 
as @ place of safety, were murdered with him, viz. Thomas Dow*, 
William Christian, and four men of the name of Gunford. 




















Original. Poetry. 


« Submission learn from my severer doom, 
Behold my wounds by savage weapons made ; 
Behold how flaming fires my flesh consume, 
My very bones to cinders are decay’d.” 


The gracious Angel with compassion warm, 
Prepar'd a mixture from celestial dew, 
A salve of medical ambrosial charm, 
And o'er each smarting corse an healing mantle drew. 


From Wexford’s blood-stain’d bridge new groupes appear,* 
With fifty mortal wounds on ev'ry head ; 

The foremost Spirit reverently drew near, 
And patient pleaded for his comrades dead. 


‘€ On the cold earth our wearied limbs we laid, 
Three tedious weeks and more we begg'd for food, 

Our hopes were perish'd, and our health decay'd, 
Conspiring foes had thirsted for our blood. 


A chilling horror run thro’ all our veins, 
Our fell usurpers triumph’d with such scorn : 
Our strength decreas'd by various fears and pains, 
Weak as a woman when her child is born. 


We were a people’s prey, a people’s slaves, 

Who watch’d against us, and their snares were spread ; 
And Desolation open'd all its graves 

Down to the dark wide regions of the dead. 


The day arriv’d of our untimely doom, 
With sullen clouds and darkness overcast ; 

The frowning Heav'ns were wrapp'd in all their g!oom, 
The conscious Sun withdrew himself aghast.t 


At length the sad procession is decreed,— 
The sable Ensign, eager to begin 

The work of Death on those consign’d to bleed, 
Proclaims the intent of Murder without Sin.t 





* From Wezford’s blood-stain'd bridge new groupes appear.— 
Wexford bridge is a beautiful wooden structure, built by Mr. Cox, 
the American architect, about the year 1794. On the 20th of June, 
1798, ninety-six protestants were taken from their different prisons by 
the rebels, and massacred on this bridge. 

t The conscious Sun withdrew himself aghast.—George Taylor, 


in his History of the Rebellion in the County of Wexford, says, that 


the day of this massacre, ‘“‘ was a day in which the Sun did not so 
much as glimmer through the frowning heavens.” 

t Murder without Sin. — On the day of the above massacre 
being committed, a black flag, the signal of this murderous design, 
was carried through the streets, having on one side a Red Cross, and 
on the other. these three capital letters, M. W.S. Murder without 
Sin ; signifying that it was no Sin to kill a Protestant. 
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Original Poetry. 


The howling multitude with hideous cries, 

Drag their defenceless captives from their cell : 
And as each mangled gasping victim dies, 

The air is wounded with their furious yell. 


On some a ling’ring torture they contrive, 

Smile on their pangs and mock their groans to scorn, 
With rage relentless keep them long alive,* 

And gall their fainting bodies stabb'd and torn. 


Other:, whom swift and cruel fate demands, 
Imp:l'd aloft in writhing pangs expire,t 

While »' reaming blood pollutes th’ assailants" hands, 
And «'uts with gore their murd’rous fell desire. 


The bloucy work increas'd, and one by one 

The sufferers seal'd their innocence with blood : 
And as the black atrocious deed was done, 

They plung’d them lifeless in the indignant flood. 


Oh! think what the surviving victims feel, 

While the keen strokes of threat’ning death impend, 
While in a mute despair they pray and kneel, 

While Death's terrific pangs their bosoms rend. 


An Hundred souls condemn'd without a crime,t 
Were cast and burden'd on th’ ensanguin’d waves, 
Sunk and committed to that cold deep clime, 
That groan’d with grief to yield so many graves. 


Now came the eldest form|| that yet appear’d, 
Like the old Patriarch of surpassing years, 

With furrow'd cheeks and snowy locks rever'd, 
And stains of blood on his thin clothing wears. 












* With rage relentless keep them long alive.—J]t was a torture 
practised among the rebels, to begin by stabbing their victims with 
pikes in the legs and arms, and thence proceeding by slow degrees to 
the mortal parts of the body. 

t Impal'd aloft in writhing pangs expire-—Sometimes two of 
the savage pikemen stood before, and two behind their prisoner, and 
having fastened their pikes in his body, raised him up aloft until be 
expired. This barbarity was executed on Mr. William Daniel, and 
Mr. Middleton Robson, two officers of the revenue. 

_4 An Hundred souls condemn'd without a crime.—Besides the 
ninety-six killed upon the bridge, Mr. John Boyd, George Sparrow, 
Keneth Mathewson, Benjamin Hadden, and Henry Box, were mut- 
dered in the streets. 

{| Now came the eldest form that yet appear'd.—This character 
may signify Samuel Mavd or Richard Wheatly, both of whom had 


nearly attained the great age of 100 years, when they were mur 
dered by the rebels. 














Original Poetry. 


At his approach respectful] silence spread, 

Thro’ all th’ astonish’d and atientive crowd ; 
' The Angel view'd with wonder and with dread, 
Time's reverenc'd image bleeding in his shroud. 


The ancient Vision spoke, tho’ bow’d with pain, 
«* T also bled beneath a cruel doom, 

Nor could my long offenceless age obtain 
The quiet small possession of a tomb. 


We're taught that precious lesson to forgive, 
If we expect the pardon due from Heav'n : 
Qh! may oar wrong’d survivors learn to live 
Without revenge,—with hopes to be forgiv’n. 


Behold where pure Religion sits on high, 
Presents her Volume to th’ enraptur'd sight, 

* With beck’ning motion pointing to the sky, 

Reveals the path to everlasting Light. 


She shall descend on earth, and with her heel, 
Crush the fell venom of the serpent’s head, 

Disclose what tyrant mysteries would conceal, 
And o’er the land her radiant banner spread.” 


The Angel heard each charge,—Silence prevails, 
While his thrice hallow’d finger guides the pen : 
At ev'ry stop a sigh supprest bewails 
The evils certified and done by men. 


Their names are written in th’ immortal page, 
That lasts till final jadgment shall be giv’n, 
In letters that endure thro’ ev'ry age, 
Seal’d and recorded in the Courts of Heav'n. 


The Book was clos’d,—the angelic Judge arose, 
And each surrounding Spirit thus address'd, 
** Return in patient hope to your repose, 
To the calm grave, the Sabbath of your rest. 


Lo, I have seen your wrongs, and heard your cause, 
The mem'ry of your woes shall ne’er decay ; 

Heav’n’s word is sure and will not change its laws, 
Nor cast repentant supplicants away. 


Tho’ mix’d and crowded in these confines here, 
 _ Let this inscription o'er your relicks lie, 
And like that writing on the wall appear,* 
Graven by the Hand that reaches from the sky. 














































* And like that writing on the wall appear—See Daniel, ch. y.6 
















































Literary Intelligence. 


*¢ Sacred to you, whose martyr’d bodies bled, 
‘¢ Let this Memorial of. your Fall remain, 
* Till graves and oceans yielding up their dead, 
** Proclaim the Prince of Zion's hallow’d reign.” 


« Read it, ye Young, and tell it, all ye Old ; 

** That children yet tocome may hear the same, 
“ And o'er their ancestors’ blood-sprinkled mould 

*€ Shed tears in sad remembrance of their name.” 


The signal given, th’ angelic train arise, 
Their record ended and their mission done ; 
A radiant cloud conveys them to the skies, 
Bright as the glories of the rising Sun. 


So shall the Son of Man for sinners slain, 

To whom dominion and a throne is giv'n, 
Come in transcendant lustre with a train 

Of saints and angels in the clouds of Heav’n. 





—_—_— : ——— 
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Iw the Press. A new work entitled “‘ The Elements and Geniu 
of the French Language,” being a natural and rational method o 
teaching a language with sciences, deduced from the analysis of the 
human mind. 


Memoirs of the Ionian Isles, and of their relations with Europem 
Turkey, translated from the original manuscript of M. de Vandoo 
court, late General in the Italian service, with a very accurate and 
comprehensive map. 


M. Puigblanch, the Spanish Patriot, is about to publish “ The 
Inquisition Unmasked ; or the Triumph of Humanity and Liberality 
in Spain.” Being a history of the conduct and objects of that Th 
bunal, and a dissertation on the nesessity of its suppression.’ 


Alastor; or the Spirit of Solitude, with other Poems, by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 

Miss Griffith's Novel, ‘‘ She would be a Heroine,” will vey 

ily make its appearance. 

Dr. George Edward Male, Physician to the Birmingham Hospitd 
has in the Press, and nearly ready for publication, in octavo, “ 4 
Epitome of Judicial or Forensic Medicine,” containing the Tests #04 
Antidotes of Poisons; with observations an Hanging, Drownid; 
Lunacy, Child-Murder, Abortion, &c. &e. A work which bas lo 
been greatly wanted in the English language. 


Dr. Stewart, Lecturer on Midwifery in London, has in the Pres 


in octavo, “* Ossexvations on Urerins Hemorrpaee. 
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The first No. of Stephens’ Thesaurus, is just published, price 11. 
js. S. and 21. 2s. L. P. : 

In consequence of an unforeseen delay in the publication, the 

‘ce will remain as above until the first of April, after which the 

ies of deceased Subcribers remaining on hand, will be sold for 
i], 3s. S. and 2). 6s. L. P. A further increase of price hereafter will 
be regulated according to circumstances, 

A Plan of the work may be had on application, ot by Letter post 
paid, addressed to Mr. A. J, Valpy, Took’s Court, London. 

The copies printed will be strictly limited to the number of Sub- 
scribers which may received up to the Ist of April. 


La Langue Hébraique Restituée et le veritable sens des mots 
Hébfeux rétabli et prouvé par leur analyse radicale. By M. Fabre 
D'olevet. 

This work embraces, 

1, An introductory dissertation on the origin of speech, the study 
of the languages that illustrate it, and the object contemplated by 
the Author. 

2. An Hebrew Grammar, founded on new principles, and made 
subservient to the general study of languages, 


3. A series of Hebrew roots, contemplated under new principles, 
and destined to facilitate the acquisition of the language, and the 
science of etymology. P 


4. A preliminary Discourse. 


5. A translation into French of the ten first chapters of the 
Seplen, containing the cosmogony of Moses. 


This translation, which is intended to illustrate the principles laid 
down in the work, is preceded by a_ literal version, French and 
English, together with the original Hebrew Text in modern characters, 
and accompanied by grammatical and critical notes, where the signi- 
fication of each word is proved by its radical analysis, and its analogy 
with the corresponding Samaritan, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, or 
Greek, word. 

In 2 vols. 4to, each containing about 400 pages ; price 40 francs. 

A Review of the present Ruined Condition of the Landed and 
Agricultural Interests; with observations on 1. The Extent of their 
Losses and Distresses. 2. The Origin and History of these, Distresses. 
3. The Funding System. 4. The Sinking Fund, 5. The Burthen 
of the Poor. 6. The system of Tithesin Kind. 7. Stock Jobbing. 
8. Usury, through the Medium of Redeemable Annuities. g. Em- 
ployment of Discharged Sold:ers and Sailors, 10. The Public Debt, 
and the expediency of supporting the Public Faith to its Creditors. 
11, The Reduction of the Legal rate of Interest of money.’ 12. The 
ate of Rents. By Richard Preston, Esq. M. P. is just pub- 
This Pamphlet is also printed in No. XIII. of the Pampaerzer. 
The Pamphleteer, No. XJL. price Gs. Gd. containing —Thovght 
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on the consequences of commuting the Tithes by the Rev, W. 
Edneads, St. Alban Hall, Oxford. II.—Reasons for establishing 
Registry of Slaves in the British colonies. II1.—The speech of Mp, 
Philips, deliveced in the Court of Common Pleas, Dablio, in the 
case of Guthrie vy. Sterne, for Adultery. IV.—Letters on Public 
House licensing, showing the errors of the present system, witha 
proposal for their cure—by a avagistrate for Middlesex. V.—Review 
of the present ruined condition of the Landed and agrictltural Inter. 
ests, By R. Preston, Esq. M. P. VI.— Consideration on the propriety 
of making a remuneration to witness in civil actions, for loss of 
time, by Charles Frost. VII.—General reflections on the financial 
situation of France in 1816, by M. Ganith. VIIL.—Further Letters 
from Falkland, on the political and financial state of the Nation, 
&e. &. &C. 

In the Press, dedicated, by gracious permission, to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Aucusta Soruta, for the benefit of the 
City of London Auxiliary Notional Schools. The Christian's Manual, 
compiled from a translation 6 the Encairrpon Mitiric Caristiani 
of Erasmus, by Philip Wyatt Crowther, Esq. With copious Scrip 
ture Notes; extracts from (2: mest emivent Divine and Moral 
Writings. 

The obstinate folly, and nmpiety of the Atheist demonstrated by 
the testimony of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plate, Aristotle, Phocion, 
Cicero, and other enlightened Heathen Philosophers to the existence 
and attributes of Goo; the acknowledgment of the necessity and 
expectation of a Revelution—Comments on Ambitious Wars; Profane 
Swearing ; behaviour at Church; the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the Stage, and Masquerades, Gaming, Licentious Poetry, Dueélling, 
Suicide, and several vulgar Errors; an exhoriation to the encourage 
ment of a National System of Education ; with interesting Anecdotes, 
designed to promote active Piety. 

“* T wish all Soldiers would have this book in their hands.” 

‘There is more Piety aud good serse in the Christian Soldier's 
Manual than had appeared for many centuries in any treatise of 
devotion."—Ls Crerc. 

“ It is of all his books, more especially levelled against this form 
of godliness, when without the power and practice of it. It.is a 
excellent Manual of Piety and good Morals.” 

‘* It is composed of very wholesome instructions, which, for the 
most part, are taken out of the Holy Scriptures."—Kwnient. 

‘* It cannot be denied that this book is full of excellent maxims, 
and very useful instruction."—Dvu Piw. 

In a few days will be published, an Essay on Weights and Mea 
sures, comprising ‘a view of Standards, both ancient and moder. 
With remarks on the principles and provisions of a Bill now before 
parliament, entitled, ‘‘ A Bill for ascertaining and establishing unifor- 


mity of weights and measures.” By P. Kelly, LL.D. Author of 


“s Universal Cambist,” and all other works on commercial avd 
mathematical subjects, 
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